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SWELL MacQUEEN, BEST AMERICAN BRED CLYDESDALE AT 1907 INTERNATIONAL 


q THE CLYDESDALE here pictured is two years old, winner of first in the two-year-old Clydes- 
dale stallion class, and champion as best American .bred Clydesdale stallion of any age at the 
Chicago International Exposition of 1907. This is the only occasion on which he has been exhibited. 
The animal is owned by Celie Brothers of Ontario. The Sire of Swell MacQueen was MacQueen 
3513, who in turn was the Chicago champion Clydesdale stallion in five separate years. 
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Lest you forget, we review the 
four previous exclusive advantages 
we have men 


Ne. 1. The light, Suspended 
Ho. 2. The Low Supply Tank. 


Ne.3. The Perfect Self-Oiling 
arrangement. 
No. 4. 


tens Boe of Cleaais , 3 min- 
es wash Tubde- 
lar BowL ree, SS a 
we come to another 


important and 
execlusiwe ad- 
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Let your wife test the easy run- 
ning Tubular incomparison toothers, 
and see what shesays. Remember, 
we've been making Tubulars for a 
years. That means skill and perfect 
workmanship. 


Write a postal for Catalog No. 
100; it will opem your eyes on separa- 
tor building. 


The SHARPLES SEPARATOR Co., 


West Chester, Penna. 
Toronto, Can., Sam Francisco, Calif., Chicago, Il. 


INTERNAHIONAL 


—strongest built, simplest to put up and 
easiest operated on the market. The 
distinctive features are an acijustable 
take-up heop that automatically holds its 
position; comsinuous open-door front en- 
abling user te take silage from pit with- 
out labor of elevating ft; air-tight, easily 
operated and non-sticking door and per- 
manent ladder, Material is best selected 
@inch tamk pine. Every Ynaternational 
is guaranteed. Catalog free. Write per- 


sonally © CHARLES N. CROSBY 




































bY aaprnenpn cma reliable vasicties; grown 
under mt al supervision on my own 
1 Anas farms, im the heart of the 


edly the fimest wheat-soil im the wortd. 


For Goed Crops Get Good Se 
Our splendid soil, careful culture and 
thorough fertitization combine to produce the 
very best seed wheat—with us varieties do not 
**run out” but become better and better. 


Send for My Money Back Offer 
Samples and booklet freef If the seed you 
buy of me isn't satisfactory, send it back and 
I'll do the same with yous money, paying 
freight on the round trip of wheat and money. 

1 have Tunothy Seed also 

—the booklet tells about it. 

A. H. HOFFMAN 


Box 11, Bamford, Lancaster County, Pa. 
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HARDER 
PATENT ROUND 


The kind that never fatls to give 
The U 


use here are entirely satisfactory —a 
valuable addition to our dairy.” 
The Pennsylvania State A’ 


athoritices say: 
PR ey the effictency of your stlos, we have 
them satisfactory. 
‘The Vonnecticut Authorities say. “We have 
found your silo very sati: x 
‘The Vermont Authorities say: “Weare much 


Le een, ee 


/ Pleased with the results from the use 
of your silo.” 

Is further proof necessary? If so, write to- 

Gay for free catalogue giving similar testimony 

from hundreds of prominent institutions and Ia- 


SSE, 






{Using the Road Drag for Best Results 


D. WARD KING, HOLT COUNTY, MO 


[This is the concluding article in the 
Road Drag merits started in American 
Agriculturist July 11. Herewith are 
given further instructions for using 
the drag.—Editor. ] 
Third, the shifting of the driver’s 
weight: It is in making possible the 
; quick shifting of the driver that the 
use of a reliable platform is felt 
Many of the finer points of road drag- 
ging depend entirely on this shifting 
of the driver’s weight and, for in- 
stance, when crossing a soft spot, 
where the knife is likely to gouge and 
cut too deeply, the driver by shifting 
to the rear slab can lessen the cut. 
Or, when passing over a hard spot, 
the steel can be kept from sliding 
over without cutting by shifting the 
driver’s weight to the front slab 

Straw or weeds which sometimes 
clog the drag can usually be removed 
by shifting to a point as far as pos- 
| sible from the ditch end of the drag 
| By stepping quickly from the ditch 
end to the other end of the drag the 
load of earth can be dropped into a 
low place or mud hole. The severest 
test of skill with a drag ts the filling 
of a hole nicely and quickly. 

Fourth, the conditions of the steel 

‘ plate with regard to shape and sharp- 


—- re ene 


ness. At the beginning the average 
earth road requires no steel at all on 
the drag. The drag will be a little 
better preserved if the steel is put on 
right at first, but the road does not 
demand it. At the end of a year’s 


work, however, if the dragging is done 


faithfully, the need of a steel plate 
will become plain [f the twist of the 
log is used correctly or if the three- 
Lcornered strip is used, in case it is a 


Piece of steel’ will 
Otherwise, th: 
cupped a little 


plank drag, a flat 
answer every purpose. 
steel had better be 
when it Is sharpened 

The drag will work 


all right with- 


out sharpening or cupping the steel, 
but we are now considering how to 
obtain the very best possible results 
But without these, however, the earth 
will require loosening at the ditches 
oftener and the drag will not clear 


itself so easily under adverse circum- 
stances. A coin cultivator or a disk 
gives better satisfaction than the stir- 
ring plow tin loosening the surface, 
because the plow leaves the loose soil 
so that it is more apt to “bunch up” 
in front of the drag. 

After a clay or gumbo road has 
been systematically dragged for a 
series of years the surface becomes so 
tough and putty-like that one must 
study the matter closely if he hopes 
always to be satisfied with this work 
But this is an “after-while-problem’ 
which you will have plenty of time to 
study. And all these details and 
fancy points should discourage no one 
for the poorest drag used in the poor 
est manner by a man who wants to 
learn will make a marvelous improve- 





ment on any stretch of earth road 
The Help Problem 
J. B. VA 


SPEROW, BERKELEY COUNTY, W 


As we go fram one farm to another 
we hear farmers all complaining 
about help being so scarce and not 
very good. If we look at it in the 
right way we will see one great mis- 
take that has been made for some 
years; that is, in the improper train- 
ing of the boys and girls on the farm. 
How often we see the father trying to 
interest his sons in something that 
seems easier than farming. 

We also hear the mothers 
the girls not to marry 
have to work so hard. This may do 
very well for some of them, but if 
all the farmers’ sons and daughters 
would do this who will produce the 
food forthe next generation to come? 

Let us also look at the bright side, 
what can be done to pursuade the 
boys and girls to stay on the farms? 


telling 
farmers and 








MFG. COMPANY, Box 13, Cobleskill, H. Y. 








In the first place we must study our 
work more carefully, do more plan- 


OF GENFRAL INTEREST 





ning, keep a strict book account of 
everything dnd have everything done 
in a businesslike way. Give the 
young folks as much pleasure as you 
can and show them the advantages 
they have over their city cousins. 
Keep them interested in agriculture 
by awarding them a prize for the 
most corn or wheat they can grow on 
an acre. If they like stock ‘offer a 
prize for the best animal that can be 
produced at the least cost, providing 
they do not injure the animal by try- 
ing to diminish the cost. Keep them 
interested and studying all the time 
and in a few years they will want to 
go to college and the university to 
take a full course in agriculture, and 
when they come home your eyes will 
be opened to see how much you don’t 
know about your soil, the cropg you 
grow in it and the stock that you 
have around you 





Making a Cement Cistern 
WILSON, ENGINEER AMERICAN AG- 
BICULTUBIST CONSTRUCTION 


B. C. 


I have in mind the making of a well 
into a cistern. The well is 25 feet 
across, and I am thinking of using 
cement for the construction. How 
thick would it be necessary to make 
the wall? What would be the cost 
of construction of side wall? What 
proportions sand and cement should 
be used?—[Col L. B. Rogers, Ohio. 


A cistern 25 feet in diameter {s 78% 
feet circumference: The thickness 
of the wall depends up- 
on the hight of the wall. 
This is not given in Col 
Roger’s inquiry. How- 
ever, the following di- 
mensions may be safely 
used: The walls should 
have the following 
thicknesses: Top of 
wall 8 inches thick; 5 
feet from top should 
be 10 inches thick, 10 
feet from top 12 inches 
” thick, 15 feet from top 
10 « 14 inches thick, and 
20 feet from top 16 
inches thick. 

It makes no great 
difference which face 
of the wall is kept 
plumb, but it would 
make a- little stronger 
job to batter the inside 
face; that is, the face 
toward the water. The 
best proportion for 
concrete of this class is 
one part good portland 
cement, two parts 
sharp sand, four parts 
crushed stone or gravel. 
to bulk, rather than 
weight. Concrete of this character 
will cost about $10 a yard in 
place. A wall of these dimensions 
and hight is liable to crack unless re- 
enforced with steel. A cross section of 
the wall, showing the thickness of the 
concrete construction, is given in the 
accompanying diagram. 
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12" 


CBOSS SECTION 
OF WALL 








This refers 





Sick Ducklings—Mrs R. SS. New 
York, complains that her young ducks 
die at nine to ten weeks of age, first 
losing control of their legs. They are 
fed equal parts of meal and bran with 
plenty of charcoal and sand mixed in, 


also fresh water three times a day. 
The trouble is due to lack of animal 
and mineral matter. At least one- 


tenth of the mixture should be com- 
posed of animal meal or beef scrap, 
and from 3 to 5% of fine bone meal. 





Time of Year to Apply Lime—The 
fall generally considered the best 
time to apply lime, but moderate ap- 
plication may be made whenever the 
farmer finds it convenient to perform 
the work. With the conditions gen- 
erally prevailing in this state it will 
usually be found most convenient to 
haul the lime in the winter and ap- 
ply it in the spring in order to get it 
harrowed.into the Jand. P 
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State Fairs in 1906 


Alabama, 


Birmingham 


O 817 


#eeees 


Arkansas, Hot Springs...... O 12-17 
California, Sacramento .... A 29-8 5 


Colorado, Pueblo 
Georgia, Atlanta 


-neveseese ECE 
eccesg Sn 


Illinois, Springfield ........ 8 25-0 3 


NS " «+--Oct 19.% 
Indiana, Indianapolis ........ 8 4-1] 
Iowa, Des Moines ........ -- A 20-28 
Kansas, Hutcuinson ........ $3 14-19 
Kentucky, Louisville ...... -- 8 14-19 
Louisiana, Shreveport ........ N 27 
BEGG, EOWHIOE o6ccccvesecece S 7-10 
Maryland, Lutherville ......... 8 1-5 
Michigan, Detrelt ....cccicece 3-11 


8 
Michigan West, Grand Rapids S 14-18 


Minnesota, Hamline ....... A 31-8 4 
Mississippi, Jackson ....... O 27-N 6 
NS Saar 0 3-9 
Montana, Helena ......... - S 28-03 
Nat’! Corn Exposition, Omaha D 10-19 
Nebraska, Lincoln ..... A 31-8 4 
New Jesey, Trenton ...... 8 28-0 2 
New Ycurk, Syracuse ........ S 14-19 
North Carolina, Raleigh O 12-17 
Obie, CODES cccccscvece A 31-8 4 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City ... O 1-10 
I on ener ee S 14-19 
Pennsylvania, Bethlehem ..... 8 1-7 
South Carolina, Columbia O 26-30 
South Dakota, Huron ........ S 7-l1 
Tennessee, Tri-State, Mem- 

ES rare Sle tcqomia dives Mare S 28-0 7 
i eee O 17-N1 
Utah, Salt Lake City ......... O %-Il1 
Vermont, White River Junc- 

De vacuuiessenensodeess S 22-25 
Virginta, Richmond .......... O 5-10 


Washington, North Yakima S 28-03 
Washington Interstate, Spo- 
ic scwewemesewiades + one O 5-10 
West Virginia, Wheeling ..... S 7-il 
Wisconsin, Madison .......... S 7-ll 


Wisconsin Interstate, 


La Crosse 


S 21-26 





COUNTY AND DISTRICT FAIRS 





New York 


Afton, Chenango, 8 15-18 
Albion, Orleans, 8 16-19 
Altamont, Albany, 
A 18-21 
Angelica, Allegany, 
S 1-4 
Ballston Spa, Saratoga. 
A %-28 


Batavia, Genesee, 
, 


8 23-2 
Bath, Steuben, 3 29-0 2 
Binghamton, Breome, 
8 29-0 2 
Booneville, Oneida, 
Brockport, 
Brookfield, 
Cambridge. 


St 


8 21-24 
Washington, 
31-S 4 
Canton, 


Canandaigua, Ontario 
S 2 
Cape Vincent, Jefferson, 
A 18-21 
Chatham, Columbia. 
8 22-2 
Cobleskill, Schoharie, 
§ B02 
Otsego, 
8 22-24 
Cortland, Cortland, 
A 18-21 
Cuba, Allegany, 5S 38-1) 


Delhi, Delaware, A 25-28 
Deposit, Broome, 


Cooperstown, 


& 


A 
Dongan Hills, Ric 
mon 87 


Dryden. 


Dundee, 
Ellenville, 


ss? 


Tompkins. 
8 #11 
Yates, 0 68 
Ulster, 
A 5-23 
Chemung, 
S 4-18 
Fonda, Montgomery. 
$201 
Cattarau 
gus, ASB 
Fredonia, Chautaucua. 
ABD? 
Fulton, Oswego, 5S 14 
Gouverneur, St . \? 
81 


Elmira, 


Franklinville, 


rence, 
Greene, Chenango, 
8 #11 
Erie, S 8-11 
Livingston, 
oO 


Hamburg, 
Hemlock, 
6-8 


Herkimer, atte, 


§ 7-10 
Orange, A 25-28 


Columbia, 

S 15-17 
Iroquois, Erie, S 5-8 
Ithaea, Tompkins. S 1-4 
Johnstown, wie, 


Howell, 
Hudson, 


S 7-10 
Little Valley, Cattarau 
A384 


gus. 
Lowville, Lewis, A 3-23 
Lyons, Wayne, § 10-12 
Malone, Franklin. 

S 15-18 
Margaretville, Delaware, 

A 18-21 
Middletown, Orange. 


§ 1-4 
Mineola, Ndssau. 8 22-26 





Monticello Sullivan, 

As 
Moravia, Cayuga, 8 24 
Morris, Otsego, S 2-01 

Nassau, Rensselaer 

S 6 
Newark, Wayne, S 124 
Newark Valley, Tiogs, 
A G2 

New City, Rockland, 
A “a 

Norwich, Chenango, 

8 
Ogdensburg St Law 
rence, 2-5 
Oneonta, S 21-4 

Onondaga, Onondaga, 
8 ll 

Orangeburg, Rockland, 
Si 
Owego, Tioga, S 15-18 
Palmyra, Wayne, 5 #3 
Penn Yan, Yates, 5 #1 
Perry, Wyoming, 5 33 


Plattsburg, Clinton, 
S 6! 

Potsdam, St Lawrence, 
3 6 


S 
Poughkeepsie, Dutchess, 
§ 23-02 


Prattsbarg, Greene, 


Sue 
Reed Corners, On 
Richfield Springs, 
icnher 5S 148 
Riverhead, Suffolk, 
a 3 5b 
Rome, Oneida, 8S 3 
Sandy Creek, ASS 
s Hill, Washingtoa, 
Sandy Hi " yr 
Schenevus, (Otsego, 
A & 
Schoharie, 5« a, 


Syracuse, State Fair, 

S 4. 

Froupsburg, Steuben, 
‘ su 
Trumansburg, Tomp 
kins, ASS 
Troy, Rensselaer, A 13-2! 


Walton, Delaware, “ 
Warrensburg, W 5 s 
Warsaw Wyoming, 68 
Waterloo, Senec me 2s 


Watertown Jeffers, 
Watkins, Schuyler, oa 


Wellsville, Allegany: 


Westport, Essex, su 

White Plains, wes 
chester, 8 
Maryland 

Easton, Talbot, A us 
Pocomoke City, . 
Rockville, d 


Timonium, Baltimore ss 
Tolchester Beach, 2 


S' 
Priner 

Uvper Marlboro, 
George, ad 


> 
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Business Methods of a New York Dairyman | 








Practical Methods Employed on a Money-Making Farm — Full Attention Given to Details — Selling 
the Milk — Finds Silo Indispensable — Inbreeding Not Favored 


BY L. F. PECK 


ECK HILL farm was cleared from 
the forest about 1830 by my great- 
grandfather and his son, who was 


then a man grown. We still occupy 
the house built by them of cobble- 
stone picked up on the farm and laid by their 
own hands. The mortar with which the 18- 
inch walls are pointed is still intact and shows 





the trowel. 

The Holstein holds first place with us. My 
early days in dairying are so slightly removed 
from the present that they are hardly entitled 
to consideration. However, the first year in 


my experience, a played-out sire knocked my 


dairy out of business, with the result that 
I had few or no fresh milkers. We have stood 
by the Holsteins, because they gave a large 


quantity of milk fully up to the legal require- 
ments, and that is what we need in this sec- 
tion. Our herd consists at present of about 
60 animals, both young and old. Not being 
@ breeder, at present, of registered stock, 
records of individual members of our herd are 
not especially interesting, though some of our 
cows give 80 pounds milk a day, averaging 
3.8% fat. These animals have been bred and 
raised on the farm. 

At the head of our herd is a splendid sire, 


De Kol Hartog Clothilde. He was sired by 
De Kol Colthilde Artis, and his dam was 
Lucile Hartog. To prevent inbreeding, I 


think it desirable to change the sire every five 
or six years. We simply breed our cows of 
known merit to a good sire, and establish a 
strain of animale showing marked, desirable 
traits. 
We prefer to have the largest number of cows 
freshen any time between. August and Feb- 


fuary. dn the case of a young calf we rub 
& dry, place it in-clean quarters and 
give it nourishment. The calf is always 


taken away from the cow at once. It is fed 
at first upon milk direct from the cow, and a 
little later is given milk slightly 
until it two months old. We then 
reduce the quantity gradually until the calf 
is able to eat grass, grain or hay. 


warmed, 
is about 


The first year or two we see that young 
stock are kept where there is plenty of pure, 
fresh water and where they can obtain gshel- 
ter. During this period, calves should be 
well fed so as to keep them growing vigor- 
ously. We breed our young stock when 2% 
to three years old, believing that we get more 
Vigor and stamina’ in our herd in this way. 

We keep our animals in well lighted and 
ventilated stables floors. 

We use an abundance of clean straw. Animals 
also have individual water buckets, through 
‘which there is a Steady flow of clean water. 


\ 
We let our cows out daily for a short time, 


containing cement 


We try to. keep our best individuals. - 


except in extreme weather when conditions 
are not favorable. 

. Our method of feeding is as follows: 6 
am silage with corn meal, bran and barley; 
at noon alfalfa hay; 6 p m same as in the 
morning. Each animal is given all that it 
will clean up. The amount of grain is gauged 
according to the capacity of the cow. Silage 
is. always fed after milking so as to prevent 
any odor or taint in the milk from that 
source. No one ever had tainted milk from 
silage, when it was fed after milking. 

Our method of handling and feeding the 
sire is about the same as for the cow. He is 
exercised and left in the yard or field for 
about an hour daily. Sometimes we leave 
him out longer if the weather is nice. 

The milk is sold to a local dealer in Syra- 
cuse at 3% cents a quart. Our average, at 
present, from 18 is about 160 qu*rts 
daily. This is produced largely on a light 
grain ration. This is reduced somewhat from 
former find that hay is 
amore profitable to us than where fed for the 
production of milk. Frequently we exchange 
some of our older dry cows for fresh ones, 
paying the difference. 

We have a silo, built in 1896. It holds 
about 200 tons and cost us about $300. We 
would not attempt to dairy without it. In 
our expsrience we get best results from silage, 
when the corn is put in at the time it is 
well eared, and is just going out of the milk 
stage. When corn is put in silo it should be 
well tramped. We have no difficulty in keep- 
ing it. We begin feeding as soon as it is 
thoroughly cured, or cooked, as it is some- 
times referred to in this section. We feed 
silage until grafts is ready for the herd. We 
also fiad that 


cows 


years, because we 


Number 5 


POINTS FOR BIG SUCCESSES 
JOHN B. LISK, SENECA COUNTY, N ¥ 


To succeed, eastern farmers must observe 


different methods from those of years ago. 
With our small fields and farms we cannot 
compete successfully with the west where 


grain is raised on a large scale. WBDastern 
farmers are mostly near the markets they 
supply. Their products can readily and 
quickly be placed in the hands of consumers 
in a perfectly fresh cond#tion if proper care 
fs exercised. J advise eastern farmers to 
make a specialty of supplying private city 
trade, either direct to consumer or to reliable 
with the retail trade. Most 
farmers do not produce enough butter, eggs, 
fruit or vegetables to consider it worth while 
to look for special markets. Yet this is the 
very line which eastern farmers ought to de- 
velop. The city buyer being interested in get- 
ting goed, fresh country produce, the farmer 
should meet +hhim at least half way. 

One of the difficult problems is to 
keep up a regular supply throughout the year. 
For example, early hatched pullets which 
have been bred, fed and cared for so they 
will begin to lay when the hens are molting; 
and cows that are brought fresh in the fall 
and spring; these are the solutions. I have 
had customers tell me they know in a mo- 
ment whether the butter and eggs sent them 
came from our farm or were purchased trom 
neighbors to help us out when our supply ran 
short. Still they preferred to have what we 
sent, rather than fall back on the city stores. 
It is wonderful how soon a careful farmer can 
work up a trade in the city if he tries to pro- 
duce the things his customers like. 

For some time we have been shipping eggs 
to a grocer in New Jersey and found out on 
visiting his store that, although he adver- 
tises fresh Jersey eggs, ours are the best he 
gets and he has already established a special 
trade in them. We ship but once a week 
and they go much further than the Jersey 
eggs to reach the store. There is always a 
brisk demand at paying prices for extra good 
country produce. 


growers best 


most 





herds do well on 


silage if fed in 
connection with 
hay. 


A Great Many 
make the mis- 
take of letting 
corn get too ripe. 
The best time is 
to cut. the corn 
when it is 
too ‘ard for 
roasting ears. If 
you put good si- 
lage into the silo 
and pack it well, 
it will come out 
good. This is the 
only economical 
way to preserve 
feed. 


just 





ducted on a business basis. 





The proprietor, L. 
young farmer who means to succeed. 
with, was built in 1896 by his father. It has 
which is also the size of the barn above. 
It is all right, if well latd and allowance. is made for underdrainage and 
proper ventilation to prevent the gathering 
about management of the herd, see article in this issue. 





PRACTICAL DAIRYING IN CENTRAL NEW YORK 
Dairying on Peck Hill farm in Onondaga county, N Y, is being con- 


T. Peck, is a wide-awake 
The present barn, shown here- 
a basement 40x130 feet, 
The floor is entirely of cement. 


of moisture. For details 
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DETERMINING THE NEED OF LIME 
H. J. PATTERSON, MARYLAND EXPERIMENT STATION 
HERE have been numerous 
methods proposed for deter- 
mining the need for lime in 
soils and the probable quan- 
tity required; none of them 
are very reliable and all take 
more or less skill in their 





application. The most reliable test is 
evidenced by the crop,e but thise takes 
considerable’ time. Probably the easiest 
test is the use of blue litmus paper 


for testing the acidity of soils. If this paper 
turns red rapidly, it will generally indicate 
the need of lime. This test is very simple; 
it is made by bringing a piece of blue litmus 
paper in contact with the moistened soil and 
observing the intensity and rapidity of the 
redness produced. 

The general characteristics of the land as 
to its derivation cannot be taken as a sure 
indication of the lack or supply of lime. It 
is not infrequent to find that in limestone 
regions and on the so-called limestone soils, 
that applications of lime produce most marked 
results. This is due to the fact that the time 
of limestone soils has been removed in a 
great part, through prolonged decay and the 
dissolving action of the carbonated waters. 
This, not infrequently, leaves such soils so 
siliceous or ferruginous as to be quite barren, 
aud of a nature to be benefited by an applica- 
tion of lime. Throughout the areas occupied 
by the Trenton limestones in Maryland, nearly 
every farm has, in years past, had its quarry 
and lime-kiln for fitting and supplying lime 
once more to soils that had been so thoroughly 
leached as to render them lean and poor. 

SOME OF THE USES OF LIME 

Lime hastens decomposition of organic 
matter, inserts nitrogen compounds of humus 
in the soil and promotes the formation of 
ammonia and nitrate compounds from them. 
dt also aids in the formation of compounds 
not easily removed from the soil. Lime pro- 
motes nitrifying ferments and makes possible 
their existence in many cases that would be 
impossible without its presence. 

Lime favors the production of nitrate of 
potash in the soil. This is particularly true 
when lime is used on soiis receiving consider- 
able stable manure. The process and changes 
involved are exactly similar to those which 
have been employed in many places for the 
production of nitrate of potash, niter, for use 
in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

Lime produces particularly good results if 
applied after using green manures, as it 
acts chemically and unites with some parts 
of the organic matter and leaves the remain- 
der in a disorganized condition which rapidly 
decomposes. It is, perhaps, this tendency to 
destroy organic matter that makes the fre- 
quent use of lime pernicious. All evidence 
teaches us that lime is no substitute for ma- 
nure, but only a reinforcement of it. No 
doubt much land has been reduced to the 
verge of sterility by applying lime continually 
until all the organic matter has been used up. 
Such procedure is probably responsible for the 
old proverb, “Lime enriches the father but 
beggars the son.” 

If soil contains much phosphoric acid com- 
bined with iron and alumina, which is rela- 
tively inert, an application of lime will change 
it into a form available to plants. Lime ap- 
plied to soils which have received or will 
receive applications of dissolved phosphates, 
will not produce any harmful results or cause 
a loss of the phosphoric acid. It may hasten 
the reversion of the soluble phosphoric acid, 


but the phosphoric acid will still be in an 
available condition. In the average soil this 
reversion takes place anyway within 23 hours 
after applying the phosphates. 

The quantity of lime to be applied varies 
considerably in the various sections and at 
various times. This has probably been due 
in a large measure to the cost of lime and the 
relative distance it must be hauled. Recent 
observations seem to indicate that it is better 
to apply small quantities and make the appli- 
cations at frequent intervals rather than apply 
very large quantities at one time. The old 
practice of putting 100 bushels or more on an 
acre is seldom practiced now. The kind of 
soil to which the application is made makes it 
necessary to vary the quantity. It is now 
pretty well recognized that on poor soils and 
on sandy soils the quantity applied at one 
time should be smal! 


LOCATING DRAIN AND LAYING TILE 

WwW. W. SMITH, IOWA 
aid of a surveyor it is very easy 
the natural waterways on a 
land. By laying the tile in these 
the surplus is removed from the lower levels. 
This being done the water seeps in from 
the higher levels and the entire field is suf- 
ficiently drained In an 80-acre field, for 
usually one or two main 
drains, with possibly a few branches. If the 
tile is laid in the bottom of these, the field 
is given all the drainage necessary. Then, 
too, it must be remembered as the surround- 
ing neighborhood becomes tiled the necessity 
for extensive tiling largely disappears. 

The first thing to do in draining a field is 
to see that an adequate outlet is secured. In 
most level or swampy regions this is obtained 
by the organization of a drainage district and 
laying of a large tile from the main ditch 
to .aeh of the farms included in this district. 
A good ouflet is then assured. Hire a sur- 
veyor to go over the field and locate the 
main drain and branches, as suggested above. 
dt is highly important that a uniform fall 
be secured and that the last outlet be properly 
placed. For this reason, even though it costs 
something to begin with, it is always essential 
that a surveyor be employed. 

SIZE OF TILE 

The size of the tile is the next important 
thing. For an 80-acre field an &-inch tile 
is usually sufficient for the main drain. For 
the chief branches a 6-inch tile answers all 
purposes and for the small branches a 
4-inch tile may be employed. If the drainage 
is to be still more complete, a 3-inch tile may 
be used for the last branches, although most 
good farmers feel that 3 inches is hardly 
large enough to be of value. Price will usu- 
ally govern the kind of tile. ‘Throughout 
the country there are two general kinds— 
one the ordinary kiln-burned tile, similar to 
ordinary building brick. These are about 12 
inches long and answer very well. The hard 
glazed tile lasts longer, but are considerably 
more expensive. 

The depth to which tile must be laid will, 
of course, depend upon circumstances. If 
possible, they should be laid deep enough so 
that frosts will not reach them. This is not 
always possible and fairly good results have 
been obtained by laying them shallower; 3 
to 4 feet is usually sufficient. Sometimes the 
tile has to go through a slight elevation, 
which makes very deep laying imperative. 

BEDUCF COST OF LAYING 


The cost of laying tile is chiefly in the 
labor required in digging the tile ditch. This 


By the 
to determine 
piece of 


example, there is 





APPROVED HANDLING OF THE SOIL 


with the ordinary breaking plow and then 
deepening it with special ditch plows which 
have been manufactured for the purpose. At 
any rate, 1 foot of the upper surface can be 
remcved with a plow and sometimes 2 to 
2%. If this can be done, the cost of laying 
is greatly reduced. 

When the ditch is completed and the tileg 
placed in the bottom, the surveyor must again 
be called in and must level them up. When 
he finds everything in good shape filling in of 
the ditch can be accomplished, by the use 
of che ordinary breaking plow. Use a long 
doubletree, so that one horse can walk on 
either side of the ditch. Level up the ground 
and then ridge it so that the soil will settle. 
Run over it with the harrow and the soil is 
then in first-class condition. By using the 
plow for opening up the ditch and for filling 
in, the expense of the tile drain is very much 
reduced. 

Another important item is to so fix 
utlet that the outer tiles will not be dis- 
placed. This is done in several ways. Ordi- 
nary oblong boxes made from strong boards 
are usually satisfactory. These, of course, 
rot in time. The ideal way is to make this 
oblong outlet of concrete and then there is 
no danger of any trouble. 

Another item is to protect the outlet with 
a screening of some kind, so that rabbits 
and other animals cannot get in and obstruct 
the passageway. These outlets must be looked 
after occasionally during the season and if 
they are not in first-class condition they must 
be attended to promptly. 


the 


APPROXIMATE COST 

The cost of tiling varies, so that it is wholly 
impossible to give any very definite estimate. 
I have known of farms to be sufficiently well 
drained for $2 to $3 per acre. Then I have 
seen other farms where the cost ranged from 
$8 to $12. These last lands, however, were 
so uncertain without tile that a crop could 
not be depended upon. Very often the entire 
crop was lost. It consequently paid to tile 
these farms, even at this high rate. 

Another thing which may reduce the cost 
of tiling is to do your own leveling. Most 
agricultural college students are taught to 
do this and find no difficulty. Anyone can 
easily study it up for himself and by the 
use of the ordinary carpenter’s level can rig 
up a device which will be entirely satisfac- 
tory. However, as stated above, this work 
must be very carefully and accurately done 
and if you are in any doubt whatever, do 
not hesitate to employ a surveyor, even if 
you have to pay him $6 to $10 per day. 


INSIST ON STABLE CLEANLINESS 
JOHN D. NICHOLLS, OHIO 

In the production of commercial! milk, the 
dairyman must not only keep himself and his 
cows clean, but he must not draw the milk 
from the cow in a stable filled with dust. He 
never should feed hay before milking. He 
should not feed grain nor disturb the bedding 
before milking. 

I may get into an argument in regard to 
this statement, for there are those who claim 
that the stable should be cleaned before the 
milking is done. I maintain not, for you 
know the more you disturb some things the 
worse they smell. The dairyman must not 
feed silage before he milks, for if contamina- 
tion of the air of the stable occurs with the 
acid odor of silage, the milk will certainly be 
tainted. It may not be detected at once, but 
the city neighbor who attempts to use this 
milk when 48 hours old, will certainly detect 























PRIME FACTORS IN CORN IMPROVEMENT 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 


[ First 
National 


the contest at the 
Chicago. ] 


important 


prize article in 
corn exposition at 
HE 
corn 


object of 





tests and corn ex- 


positions will not alone 


be to increase produc- 


tion, but to proportion- 





ately extend and _ in- 
creave its general field 
of usefulness and how 
it can be made to best 
conserve the new and 
improved agricuttural 
conditions that now 


United States. King corn reigns 


encompass the 


supreme in cereal production and must be still 


further advanced in the chosen dominion of 


the United States The stalk, kernel and its 


constituents and values are better known and 


more thoroughly understood than ever before. 


rhe graduai, but constant improvement of 


corn, from the practical grower’s standpoint, 


has been most noteworthy, but there still re- 


mains ample opportunity for further improve- 
The 


hibition or 


ment. selecti n of choice ears for ex- 


planting is not always as valuable 


and desirable as appearance would indicate; 


for in many instances the more favorable sur- 
the 
perfect ear. Its 


roundings may have been sole cause of 


the extraordinary large and 


general quality may not be as good and valu- 


able as the usual average of the crop, taken 
from the same field. It may even develop 
upon careful investigation, that suc.u. marked 
improvement in size was almost if not en- 
tirely due to the fact that the favored plant 
and its product thhad concentrated within it 


all of the nourishment, sunshine, care and cul- 


tivation of three or move ordinary plants. 


SELECTING SEED EARS 
Under normal conditions it is most fret 
quently advisable that uniformity of size of 


ears of corn, color and trueness of the adopted 
first 
constituents 


type should receive consideration, while 


and values 


overlooked 


its chemical feeding 


must also not be The abnormally 
large and irregular types of corn should rather 
be disconuntenanced 

The size of the cob and 
portant 


kernel are all-im- 


factors. Iven if the cob is large, but 
Yields correspondingly large products, and the 


climatic soil conditions such as to 


f the 
Its actu@l, inherent qual- 


and are 


assure the maturing « should 


crop, it 
not bé condemned 


Ky must not be ignored, especially since the 





rage farmer can, and should, endeavor to 


regulate the matter of selecting early ma- 


turirg seed corn One of the succes:sr*ul plans 


adopted by the writer 


FIELD CROPS 


possibility of mistakes, and guaranteeing the 
best possible seed corn for the next season. 
This extra trouble is amply compensated for 
in many different ways which need not be de- 
tailed. 
Heavy cob 
be medium or large in size, will asually give 


weight seed ears, whether the 
the much desired increase in production, with 
the proper exercise of a little extra care and 
the of the 
tended for choice seed 


selection ears in- 


corn. 


intelligence in 


PRODUCING SHOW CORN 


In this might be added that 
the writer is of the firm opinion that the best 


connection it 


seed corn will certainly produce better show 


tian 


corn, all other conditions being equal, 
so-called scrub corn, for like will produce 
like only too frequently. Inferior and in- 


judiciously selected ccd corn can certainly 


wot compete with corn cf the highest and best 


types, regaritless of any method of cu!tivae 
tion and fertilization that might be pursued. 

The high value and far-reaching’ influence 
of a corn exposition fs ircajculabla The 


good results will only become the more Ciear- 


ly manifesi te our farnrers, and the civilized 


world will be surprised with the magitude 
and success of American corn culture. Cer- 
tain experiments and developments aiong 
the lines indicated have been successful be- 
yond the fondest expectations of their pro- 
jectors. 

The many state and county fairs are a 
potent factor in adding value and fnterest to 


modern corn culture. They deserve special 
mention and much praise. Their continuous 


work in behalf of better and larger crops de- 


serves the highest commendation and such 

efforts have already borne much rich fruit. 
PREMIUMS AT CORN SHOWS 

The subject of premiums is one that can 


be only safely determined by the local condi- 
Where an vorgani- 
liberal premi- 


tions and surroundings. 
zation cash 
they should be offered and paid without 
the exhibitor. Jn 


where this plan is not feasible, a diploma or 


can afford to pay 
ums, 
stint to successful cases 
authenticated, 
lieu of the 


premiums are 


certificate of merit, properly 


can be issued to the exhibitor in 
money prizes. Where special 


available, through the courtesy o? merchants 


and friends, they should be encouraged, as 
such premiums will add very materially to 
the interest in the exhibits and thereby also 


assure increased competition. Too must zest 


and interest cannot be displayed in the new, 


modern and improved corn culture that has 


and 
and 


so wonderfully successfully relegated 


some of the old inferror methods. 
Our dairymen and stock breeders were not 


elow to learn the esonomy and advantage of 
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scientific feeding; why should we, as farmers, 
not learn the less diflicult lesson of scientifi* 
and successful breeding and growing, 
with all of the present iessons and oppdrtuni- 
and 

minds? 


corn 


forcibly 
and 


g * 
ties so 
our view 


clearly impressed upon 


CUBAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE MOVEMENT 


Cuba needs an active, well equipped col- 
lege of applied science, where young Cubans 
can learn to get the most out of their soil, and 
be thoroughly trained in scientific technique. 
Recently the taken The 
agrarian advisory commission appointed by 
Gov the 
the agricultural 


first executive act in order to give a gauge of 


desire has form. 


Magoon made recommendation for 


founding of an college its 
the desires with which it commenced its tasks. 
It_ proposed: 

That a 


cal arts be 


college of agriculfure and mechani- 
ways of 
That at 
be appropriated as a first in- 
that in 
cessive annual budgets a sufficient amount be 
that 
fully 
Inauguration; 


established where easy 


communication may be available 


least $150,000 


vestment for establishment and suc- 


set apart for maintenance; a board of 
empowered 


that, if 


trustees be appointed and 


to prepare for ojlicial 


possible, this board be composed of a 
proféssor from Havana university, the 
supervisor of public works, the direc- 
tor of the agricultural experiment = sta- 


tion, and a member of the agrarian league, 
the president to be appointed by the governor. 
from the 


Cuba, 


This petition gains special force 


depressed condition of agriculture in 
Many cane mills fail because the surrounding 
Jjand has been contimuously cropped with no 
provision for the continuance of its fertility, 
and because, as a rule, less sugar is extracted 
the 


modern methods. 


from cane than can be obtammed by the 
best 

These, and similar conditions in other lines 
of agriculture, have been pointed out both by 
the agrartan league and by Director Crawley 
When the 


Direc- 


of the Cuban experiment station, 


agrarian ounrmission was appointed, 
tor Crawley 
ing the 


letter to 


supplemented his circular favor- 


establishment of the college by a 
the declaring that 
would show that of the ills of Cuba 


ineffe-tua! 


press, investiga- 


tion / 


e 


come from utilization of human 
effort and from under-production. 

With an experiment station already estab- 
lished and investigating all the most pressing 
is the en- 
gradu- 
will be 
agriculture them- 
instruction by ex- 


[To Page 94.] 


farm problems, all that is needed 


dowment ofl good college whose 
through the 
the 


centers of 


one 


ates, scattered island, 


able to profit by new 


selves, and be 








who grows corn that is 
considered as among 
the later ripening va- 
rieties is to select for 
seed corn such ears as 
are the first to develop 
and ripen on the plant 
While it is still in the 
field, and before being 
cut. Such selected errs 
are carefully marked 
With colored twine or 
Otherwise, 
Mitted to 


the Stalk 


and pe 


remain on 
until well 
dried out or fully sea- 
foned. 
Stalks bearing 
Sed ear 


ars are then 
Shocked and husked 


These selected 


such 











Meparateiy, avoiding all 








TYPICAL CUBAN AGRICULTURAL SCENES 
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Fat Winter Lambs, Fat Pocketbooks 
INTERESTING DETAILS OF EARLY LAMB 
PRODUCTION—GIVING EXPERIENCE OF F, 
G. SCOTT OF ROCKINGHAM COUNTY, N 
fI—DIAGRAMS OF CONVENIENT DEVICES 
AND ARRANGEMENT OF BARN AND YARDS 
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As to breed of ram, the Downs are 
preferable. The ewes may be Downs 
or one of the’ heavier wool breeds, 
such as Rambouillet or Dorset. At 
Eyrie Vista farm I am breeding Ram- 
bouillet ewes to a Hampshire ram. The 
result of this cross is a lamb well 
marked in face and legs, broad chest 
and heavy quarters, and a splendid 
fleece at maturity. Mine are west- 
ern ewes, and owing to the conditions 
under which they have been raised, 
they flock closely together in pasture 
and are not at all inclined to be 
breachy. They are heavy milkers and 
make good mothers. 


THE START MADE 
For early winter lambs ram _ is 
turned with ewes about August 15 


If in good condition the ewes will all 
have been served by October 15, at 
which time the flock is taken to win- 
ter quarters. If weather is favor- 





SCOTT FEED RACK FOR SHEEP 
able ewes are allowed in near-by pas- 


but always in yard 
A light feed of hay 
and in- 


ture during day, 
or barn at night. 
is given morning and night, 


creased as pasture diminishes. Usual- 
ly by November 15 the flock is set- 
tied in quarters for the winter. They 


have a generous ration of good, bright 
hay twice a day until three weeks be- 
fore lambing, when the hay is supple- 
mented by a half pint of equal parts 
bran and oats to each ewe. 

After lambing they have silage or 
roots if possible, and the grain ration 
is increased gradually to one pint per 
ewe of the following: Two parts corn 
or barley, one part oats, two parts 
bran and one part oil meal. The 
lambs have at all times access in the 
¢<reep to a rack filled with bright clo- 
and to troughs 


ver or alfalfa hay, 

holding the following mixture: One 
part oats, one part cracked corn or 
barley, two parts wheat, one part 


bran, three parts corn meal, one part 
oil meal, also a little salt and pinch 
of sulphur. Lumps of rock salt are 
placed against the wall in lamb creep 
and ewes’ space, about 2 feet from 
floor, each being hung on a wire pass- 
ing through a hole drilled in the salt. 
PERSUADING LAMBS TO EAT 

The lambs begin to nibble their feed 
at two or three days old, and appetite 
gradually increases to astonishing 
proportions. At two months old they 
should weigh 40 to 45 pounds. Some 
markets like them at this weight, oth- 
ers prefer them heavier. They are 
either shipped alive, two in a crate, or 
neatly dressed ané@ sewed up in muslin 
and burlap. If properly marketed 
such lambs should return a good profit 
to the grower. As fast as lambs are 
taken off the ewes the latter are put 
on light feed again, and the udders 
of those which have an overabundant 
supply of milk are treated a few times 
with camphor. 


BARN AND YARD PLANS 


The barn and yards at Eyrie Vista, 
as arranged at present, accommodate 
100 ewes. Light, movable panels 34 
inches high form the hay pen in cen- 
ter of floor. All hay is stored in mow 
overhead and thrown down into this 
pen, which holds enough for several 





LIVE STOCK AND POULTRY 





feeds. From it the hay is distributed 
to the portable racks near by. Two 
light panels 34 inches high serve as 
partitions to divide the flock when 
lambing time begins. One of these 
panels is placed at the outside door, ¢, 
(note large illustration) in such a way 
the lambing season progresses and 
side either flock may be allowed pass- 
that by moving the end from side to 
white honey we get in my locality. 

a 6-inch board, with legs of 2x4, and 
measuring 12 inches from floor to top 
of trough. Extending the full length 
of each trough are two guard rails, 


one on each side and 7 inches above 
top of trough. These are to prevent 
lambs fouling the feed. 


The nursery is a tightly inclosed 
room heated by stove to about 40 de- 


grees. It is divided into a number of 
small booths 3x4 feet. Immediately 
on delivery, lamb and mother are re- 
moved from flock to one of these 
booths. The lamb is then rubbed dry 
and, if necessary, assisted in procur- 
ing its first dinner. They are kept 
here until the lamb is thoroughly 


started right, generally 6 to 12 hours. 
Both are then numbered with black 
paint on the left side and turned with 
flock outside. This number is abso- 
lutely necessary for identification pur- 
poses later. The first ewe and lamb 
are No 1, the second are No 2, ete. 
Each number is entered in a recerd 
book, with date of birth and other 
particulars. In rare case of ewe re- 
fusing to own lamb at birth a eon- 
finement of several days in booth is 
ometimes necessary. 


TIME TO FEED 

The hours of feeding are 7 a m and 
430 p m. In morning, for instance, 
the outside door, ¢, is opened and flock 
admitted to the waiting yard. Next 
the grain is strewn in the troughs in 
feed yard. For this purpose a two- 
bushel bag is most convenient 
Meanwhile, the flock has collected at 
the gate ready for admittance The 
gate is then swung up and away from 
the sheep, and the whole flock imme- 
diately rushes through under the gate 
to the feed troughs 

The gate is then lowered and the 
racks inside the barn filled with hay 
By this time the sheep have finished 
their grain, the gate is swung up 
again and they quickly pass back into 


the barn eager for the hay ration One 
man can easily hay and grain 100 
sheep in ten minutes. But best of all 
is the fact that by use of this gate 
each member of the flock gets abso- 
lutely a square deal and a square 
meal, 


Suppose the gate to be 16 feet long. 
When it is opened the sheep enter the 
feed yard 16 abreast, those in front 
being compelled by the rush of those 
behind to pass on to the farther 
troughs. Thus the entire flock begins 
eating at practically the same instant. 
This gate was originated by my father, 
James W. Scott, and is now exten- 
sively used in western states, Its sim- 
plicity and worth at once commend it 
to practical sheep men. 

The accompanying figure shows con- 
struction of the gate. The main cen- 
ter piece, @, in which the lever, 





lever has a small hole near the 
end in which an iron rod is placed 
with hook on end to engage a spike or 
bolt driven into one of the posts near 
the ground, so that the gate can when 
desired be fastened open. 

The troughs in feed yard are V- 
shaped, made of a 6-inch and a 7-inch 





SCOTT GATE FOR SHEEP PENS 


board nailed together, and stand on 
legs of 2x4. Spikes are driven through 
bottom of legs into the ground to pre- 
vent shifting of troughs. 
CONSTRUCTION OF BACKS 
Hay racks are 24 inches wide, 30 
inches high and 14 feet long, with no 


bottom. Figure shows end and con- 
struction. Legs are of 2x4, lower 
board 12 inches wide, upper board 9 


inches wide on ends of rack and 10 
inches wide on sides. The upper side 
boards are set at an angle, as shown 
in figure. This prevents waste of hay 
and also stiffens rack in center. Space 
between upper and lower boards is 7 
inches. Material for one of these 
racks consists of two side boards 10 
inches by 14 feet, two end boards 9 
inches by 2 feet, two end boards 
12x26 inches, two side boards 12 inches 
by 14 feet, four pieces 2xé@ cut 30 
inches on long side and 21 inches on 
short side, as shown in figure, two 
pieces 2x4 cut 28 inches on long side 
and 19 inches on short side. The lat- 
ter are placed in middle of rack, one 
on each side. 


~ 


To Promote Molting—The ‘earlier 
birds are out of their molt and in full 
plumage the sooner they wilil begin to 
lay in the autumn. Pullets usually 
begin as soon as they are completely 
plumed and become adult fowls. It 
is worth while, therefore, to encour- 
age molting in every way, giving them 
exercise, insect food, meat in their ra- 
tions, with ground bone or oyster shell 
and sound grain. Sunflower seeds, or 
linseed meal in their food, promote 
molting. A teaspoonful of fine salt in 
the soft foods given daily to a flock 
of 20 hens should be allowed. Fowls 
do not depend upon this for the salt 
which their bodies and feathers con- 
tain, for either the material itself 
or the elements of which it is com- 
posed exists to a greater or less ex- 
tent in almost all the food they eat. 
What we do by giving them the salt 
is simply to increase the suppiy.— 
{F. Cc. Elford, Ontario. 








Getting Rid of Stumps—If the sub- 
scriber who wants to know the best 
way to get rid of stumps will try 
blowing them out with dynamite, I 
think he will be pleased with that 
method. This is also a good way to 
get rid of large rocks. Get an ex- 
pecienced man to show you how.— 
[George F. Lewis, Winnebago Coun- 
ty, Wis. 





e, is placed, is preferably a dry 
pine pole of 4x4 inch, and x 
should be 2 feet longer than z 
length of gate desired. It rests $ 
and turns at either end upon a 
short piece of board nailed 
crosswise on two posts set in 
the ground with proper space 
between for the pole. The 
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Goose Growing Essentials 
FRANK D. FOWLER, MACOUPIN co, TLL 


Geese are by far the cheapest and 
easiest of all domestic fowls to raise, 
They require but little shelter at any 
time, and if given plenty of pasture 
will gather the largest portion of 
their food from the fields. They 
very easily and quickly fattened for 
market and bring fair prices. q 
for breeding purposes should be pur- 
chased in the fall. 

This is our method for managing 
breeding and market geese: We neveg 
mate over two females to one sander. 
Never use females less than two of 
ganders over four years of age. The 
are allowed to run in a pasture wheras 
they have plenty of grass to eat and 
water to swim in. In winter and dur 
ing the laying season we feed them 
lghtly the following ration morning 
and evening, by measure: Bran four 
parts, shorts two parts, cornmeal one 
part, and in winter cut clover, steamed, 
four parts is added. 

A goose will lay 30 to 40 eggs ing 
season if not allowed to set. The 
eggs require 30 days for incubation, 
and invariably hatch well. Goslings 
are removed from incubators as soon 
as dry and placed in brooders, where 
heat for the first 24 hours is 90 de. 
grees. After the first 24 hours the 
heat is reduced one degree daily until 
the goslings are ten to 15 days old. 

Beginning the third morning after 
hatching our goslings are fed as fol. 
lows four times daily, by measure: 
Bran one part, rolled oats one part, 
cornmeal and shorts one part. This 
is dampened with skim milk until it 
will crumble. Grass, grit and drink- 
ing water are always before them. 
Water is given in fountains, so they 
cannot get into it. They are fed as 
mentioned until they are eight weeks 
old, when those for market are closely 


confined to be fatt®ned and fed as 
follows, three times daily, all they 
will eat: Bran two parts, shorts one 
part, oil meal and beef scraps one 
part, cornmeal one part, dampened 
until it will crumble. Whole corn fs 
frequently given. Green food, grit 


and water are always before them. 


Program of American Poultry Association 

The attention of the leading poul- 
trymen of the country wiil be cen- 
tered in Niagara Falls during August 
10-12, when the 33d annual conven- 
tion of the American poultry 42880 
ciation will be held at that place. 
dast year 106 members attended the 
convention and this year the secretary 
writes that at least 150 are expected. 

An advance notice of the program 
showed that it is quite strong for 
this year. On August 10 there will 
occur the business meeting of the 
convention, including reports of of 
In the af- 





ficers, committees, etc. 
ternoon of the first day after the 
completion of business matters 4 


paper on The revision of the standard 
of perfection and the publication of 
separate breed standards will be read 
by Grant M. Curtis of New York 


chairman of the committee on revi 
sion of the standard of perfectium 
This will be followed by discussion 
and action on this matter. At the 
evening session there will be - 
addresses of value. The standard 0 


its relation to market 
prof W. 
agricul- 


perfection and 
poultry will be discussed by 
R. Graham of the Ontario 
tural college. 

On Tuesday morning 
the session will be devoted t = 
matters. In the evening of feel 
ond day among the various su pe 
discussed will be Uniformity in J¥ ve 
ing and the scientific nant 
poultry for exhibition by seve int De 
perts. On Wednesday there W 
several important addresses, ee 
them one on Feeding for ¢88 the 
tion by Prof Horace Atwood © 
West ‘Virginia agricultural colle 
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‘Construction of the Round Stave Silo 


RB. B. RUSHING, ILLINOIS 


To build a stave silo first 
jie size, and then get the material 
most abundant in your locality. Any 
timber that will not warp is suitable. 
Have it as dry as possible. If your 
silo is to be above 20 feet in hight buy 
jumber of two lengths For a 24- 
foot building get 14 and 10-foot, or for 


decide on 


a 26-foot silo get 12 and 14-foot 
Jengths. 

Get your stuff on the ground dur- 
jng some dry, hot. spell, laying it 
closely like a floor. Then take an old 
proom, or whitewash brush, and a 


pucket of coal tar and paint the lum- 


ber, not skimping the amount. Let 
jt stand a day or two and then turn 
up another face of the lumber and 
again give it the gas tar paint. Con- 
tinue until all sides and edges are 
painted. Gas tar has been found to 
be the best preserver of silo walls yet 
found. 
LAYING FOUNDATION 

To lay foundation drive a peg in 
the center of ground selected for 
foundation, take a fence board, bore 
a hole in end, slip over peg; then at 
half of distance of diameter of silo 
slip a pin or bolt that will mark the 
ground as the board is moved around. 
After this mark is made set pin out 
as far as width of foundation trench 
is to be, which is about 16 or 18 
inches. Now dig trench 18 or 20 
inches deep, then fill up within 6 
inches of the top with small rocks, 
brickbats, or very coarse gravel. Over 
this pour thin cement After this part 
of the foundation is complete, start 
awall 6 inches from outside of trench, 
leaving a fi-inch jog This jog is to 
fool any rat that may wish to explore 
the contents of the silo He will dig 
to the concrete work and then stop, 
not knowing enough to follow the 6- 
inch step to cutside of conerete. It 
Is better to finish the narrower wall 


with flat rocks or brick; build up 8 
or 10 inches above ground level. The 
dirt should then be thrown up against 
the wall on the outside, even with the 
top of the wall, to turn water from 
the building. 


DIRT FLOORS BEST 
The inside circle or silo bottom 
should be dirt only Many people put 
down costly floo.’ of cement, only to 


find that a large 
Spoiled each year. 

A sill is not necessary, 
Ue one. To make the sill, take 10- 
inch width lumber, 1 inch thick, and 
tut in segments of the circle of the 
wall, Cut enough of these to make 
& sill 3 or 4 inches thick Bed first 
in a layer of mortar, then give a coat 


amount of silage is 


but I always 


of gas tar, then lay another course, 
breaking joints, nail. down to lower 
layer, Continue laying, tarring and 
Mailing until, desired thickness is 
Teached. You are then ready for the 
tarred staves or 2x4’s 
You may wonder how to make a 
Sart, what to use a fastening hoops 
and silo, and wt.at to fasten staging 
©. To do all ‘nae requires four tim- 
bers of hard wood, 4x6 inches in size, 
and as high as the silo is to be. Be- 
fore putting up these timbers, or 
fame of the silo, bore enough holes 
og Sticks to receive the hoops. 
holes are in pairs and are 2% 
inches from what will be the inside 
edge of silo. Holes are to be 3 inches 
apart, length of the timber. The 


dlrele is laid off to find one- quarter 
of the distance. Stand one’of these 
ag and secure it by toe-nailing it 
® sill. Again measure another and 
fet Up the timber, till you have the 
ur up. At the same time brace these 
Bleces wel} with fence boards, always 
“ping them outside of the silo. Af- 
F you have braced them well set 


"8 on the outside of the silo oppo- 

Nail lumber from 
4x6 pieces at inter- 
feet. 


tite the 4x6 timber. 
ese 2x4’s to the 


Valet about 8 On this the 


scaffold lumber is laid. A silo 25 feet 
high will require three of these stag- 


ings. . 
Now you are ready to build or set 
up the staves. Three men or boys are 


enough to do the work. For the work 
all the necessary tools are three ham- 
mers and plenty of 60-penny nails. 
Set up one of the 2x4’s, edge against 
a 4x6 piece, and the men on different 
stages will attend to nailing up to top 
of silo. Nail the 2x4 staves to sill with 
ten-penny nails, and continue setting 
up and nailing. 

After setting all staves to the last 3 
or 4 feet, anc this space should be 
where you want door, make arrange- 
ments for doors. The doors are the 
wall ofethe silo ‘cut on a bevel and 
nailed together with barrel staves to 
have the necessary curve. The bevel 
must be on the inside, so the silage 
will hold them in place. Number the 
doors and placé each in its place. A 
door 2x2 feet is large enough, and 
they must be about 3 feet apart to 
be handy. 

Hoops for the silo should be of % 
round iron. Threads should be cut on 
each end of the hoop to take up any 
shrinkage. Hoops should*be placed 
as follows: First one near the bottom 
about 6 inches from the sill; next 2 
feet higher, and each alternate hoop 6 
inches higher than the last one. This 
is for silos 18, 20 and 25 feet in 
diameter 


The roof of the silo can be built of 


boards, put on hip-roof style, or a 
cone-shaped roof can be put on and 
shingled. Metal roofing is used by 
many, while many have no roof I 
have used silos without a roof without 
seeing any bad results. 





Skim Milk for Swine 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 


The feeding of skim milk to swine 


is but imperfectly understood by 
many of those who feed it The fol- 
lowing may be said with reference 
thereto: The aim should be to feed 
the milk as soon as it is possible to do 
so after it has been obtained, as, es- 
pecially in cold weather, it is a dis- 
tinct advantage to feed it with the 
animal heat in it. No better food can 
be given to young swine aside from 
the milk of the dam while they are 
yet unweaned. At such a time they 
will turn to good advantage all the 
skim milk that they will consume. 


Subsequently to the growing period 
they will turn to the best advantage 
not more than, say four pounds of 
skim milk to one pound of grain when 
they do not have any grazing When 
furnished with grazing and grain not 
more than three pounds would be 
needed to one pound of grain. Much 
more™ may be fed, but the relative 
profit wi!l not be so great. Not more 
than -four or five pounds to one pound 
of grain should be fed to swine that 
are being fattened. Brood sows can 
turn to good account large quantities 
of skim milk, but not to such good 
account as the young swine which 
nurse them. It would seem correct to 
that the younger the swine to 
which skim milk is fed, the better will 
be the return from feeding it. 


say 


> 





In the American 
June 13, S. B. Hartman tells 
build a shock of wheat. I will give 
my way: Set up four sets of two bun- 
dles each in a straight row, leaning 
them enough to stand well. Allow 
plenty of space between for circula- 
tion of air. Then set a bundle at each 


end, bracing well. The shock is now 
ready to be capped, which is the most 
important process. It is capped with 


two well-broken and flattened bundles 
put on with the butts out and tied to- 
gether with a few straws from each 
cap bundle. This makes a shock of a 
dozen bundles, and wheat put up this 
way will keep indefinitely in the 


SWINE AND DAIRY AFFAIRS 


Agriculturist of | 
how to} 





shock.—[J. B. Wells, Somaenset Co, Md. , 





THINK OF IT! 





Bioxyz.1, Inp., June 26, 1908. 

Have used a U.S. six months; it's 
perfectly satisfactory. I made 
pounds of butter t @ week before 
using the U. 1 The following week 
with the U. 8. I made 27 pounds from 
the same cows, under the same condi- 
tions, It's the best investment J ever 
made, ALEX. 


An Investment — 


3337 


EaL.. 











and this is exactly what the U.S. 


earned for Mr. Neal over his 
former methods of skimming. 
If you are not using a reliable 


CREAM 
U. S. SEPARATOR 
but ge milk by some 
other method, you are losing 
just as large a per cent. of cream 
(which fs money) as did Mr. Neal. 

It is clean skimming that 
counts, and the U.S. holds World's 
Record for clean skim therefore 
it is the separator that every one U 
ought to purchase. 


Send to-day for Catalogue No. 6 


16 distributing warehouses in U.S. and Canada 
bul 








meNEW LOW DOWNa= 
AMERICAN 


Guaranteed to skim closer 
han ox separator in the 
worte. sold direct from the 
factory. We are the oldest ex- 
clusive manufacturers of hand 
separators in America, You 
Save all agents’, dealers’ and 
even mall order house press, 
We have re most liberal 30 
DAYS’ TRIAL, freight pre- 
aid con Write for it to- 
ay. Our new low down, 
waist high separator is the 
finest, highest quality ma- 
chine on the market; no other 
separator compares with it 
in ey f — ease of 
cleaning, easy running, 
Simpueity strength or qual- 
Our own (the = 
facturer’s) guaransee 
D tects you on every AM IRI - 
CAN machine. We can ship 
F | immediately. rite for 
. |! our r great offer and ha 
me froe i cEP on our ee mote 


, Adress, 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR GO. oanesideee nv. 



























No matter how old the blemish, ~~ 
how lame the horse, or how many doctors 
have tried and failed, use 
Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringboue Paste 
Use it under our gua 
refunded if tt 4 
sound. Most cases cured by a single 
mipelp application — occasionally two re- 
res Bone Spavin, Ringbone an 


Sen cae new and old cases alike. Not 
on soft bun te for 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 


Best book on blemishes, and we send t 
free. Read 3 before jon treat any kind 


lameness in horses. 192 pages, 69 illustra. 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. 
FLEMING yEee. Chomiste, 
arde, Chicago, 


221 Union Stock DL 









CURES 


egl 
Neglect NEAVES 


Will Ruin 
Your Horse 






nd 
for only 
Permanent 
| nary cases 
cu RE id Fostgaid on rocelgt 
Of price anted. 
Sale—Certaln CEP writs tor desoriptive booklet 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co., 
451 FOURTH AVENUE, 














Save Doctor Bills 


Baton Rouge, La., 
March 3, 1008, 
B. J. Kendall ‘On, 
ocsbarey Falls, Vt 
Gentlemen: — Kindly 
send me your “Trea- 
tise on the Horse.” I 
would not be without 
your little book and 
remedies as they have 
@aved me many a doc 
tor's billon my plan- 
tation. M. P. McCarty. 
The experience of 
thousands of others, 


Infallible cure for Spavins, Ringbones, Curbs, 
Splints, Lameness. Create st known family lini 
ment. At all druggists, $1 a Bottle. 2. Ser $6. 
Write for book, “Treatise on the Horse,’ 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., ENOSBURG rans, vt. 










PITTSBURG, PA, 
















MONTROSS METAL SHINGLES 
Fireproof. Stormproof. Cheap Insurance. 
Durable. Handsome. Inexpensive. Cat 

MONTROSS METAL SHINGLE CO,, Camden,N.d 








YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
Veterinary Profession. Catalogue sent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 45 Louis Street 








HUNTER AND TRAPPER 


By HALSEY THRASHER, an old and 
experienced sportsman, The best modes of 
hunting and trapping are fully explained, 
and foxes, deer, bears, etc, fall into his 
traps readily by following his directions. 
Illustrated. 92 pages. 5x7 inches, Cloth, $0.50 


Orange Judd Company 
439-441 Lafayette St., NEW YORK 

















for them. 
ling Stock Feed for their horses. 
words of praise. @ David Long, 


from experience. 


TERLING STOCK FEE 


Gives perfect satisfaction to Fire Department Horses. 
know that class of horses must have good feed. 
The Albany, N. Y., Fire Department want the best, so they use Ster- 
They doubled their first order and included 
Lebanon, Pa., says: 
Stock Feed to every farmer who wants to feed an all 
@ All we asx is a trial. 
wants to give you an imitation write us. 





You well 
No sawdust feed 


‘I can recommend Sterling 
‘round feed.’’ He talks 
Any dealer can supply you. If he 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., Feed Dept. 


CHICAGO 


W YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 





THAM F 
Grader and Cleaner 


raln—befor: you sell it—or before y 


our 
4000 lost by Farmers in every state eac 
rty grain isalowestimate. You are 
Son of dirtio 
Fanning Malti leans wheat for m: 
cockle, lic, mustard and 


CHATHAM Pree "BOOK 


and low 
4 advance payment, to 
000 sold sirendy in U. 5S. 
tions indorse them and Agricultural Papers recom 
Write neerest office for New Catalog. 
MANSO 


timothy seed. 
you'll profit by ba se a Chatham, 


eit will 
and 


the Best Seed 


Pll Give You Plenty of Time to Prove that 
Fanning Mill is 


m by selll 


seasu 
tdocked” on the price be- 
bushel. Pay me on time for 8 CHATHAM 1 


tells 100 ways 
Illustrated—gives terms 
es—full puto 80 Days’ Trial without 
do what we say it will, 
Canada. Experiment Sta- 
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DEDERICKS 









selected 
material; the 
latest 
ments ; expert workmanship and su- 
pervisionthroughouttheir making, ex- 
plain the unapproached superiority of 
Dederick’s Baling Presses. 


capacity, their neat work and remarkable 
endurance. Presses for all purposes. 


=F Titare 
Presses 






improve- 









Famous for their speed and unusual 


Catalog giving full information free. 





P. K. DEDERICK’S SONS, 58 Tivor Sr. 
Acoany, W. Y. pace at 














More and better work with smaller force and 
less work for team. This Self-Feed Sandwich 
is always ready. No wheel holes necessary. You 


stand up to tie, 
bridge. light draft. 
bank barns and ail To0 si Write for catalog to 





Great big Teed opening, low 
Strong and durable. For 


‘o., 1 in wich, fil. 


Bale Your. Hay 
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10 HOURS 
F COLUMBIA 


DID IT 


Will maiataia 
that record da 


mning. 
Gasoline of 
horse power 











J. 





(GET = 


Capacity counts. More speed means more 


Fave to bale more per hour than any other 
Press making same size bale ornosale. Cat- 
alog free. 


ry 
your 


MONEY; 


— with leas expense. Spencer’s Alligator, 
worite and Hereules box hay presses guaran- 





A. SPENCER 





OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 





| THE ONION HARVEST IS IMMINENT 


>| 





True of East Than of West 
Some Testimony on the Other Side 





Ba 


Crop Has Made Good Growth and Development—Season Somewhat Earlier 
Than Usual, but Much Complaint Past Two Weeks of Drouth—This More 
A Good Rate of Yield Generally Anticipated— 
Hopeful Prospects All in All 








the eve of harvest, the com- 
| mercial crop of 
| good This statement 
|} onion belt as a whole 
| en states east of the 


At this, 





onions is looking 
applies to the 
in the half doz- 


Mississippi river, 


where this crop is grown in a large 
way In exceptional instances, the 
outlook is not satisfactory, these, how- 


ever, of little affect in measuring the 
yield in aggregate bulk. American 
Agriculturist has just completed care- 
ful- inquiry in every onion growing 
section of importance, and the crystal- 
lization of all reports from our corre- 
spondents br facts named 
In our Mid-July review of the situa- 
tion, we pointed to 
velopment, 
climatie 


ngs out tise 


some laggard de- 
owing to unfavorable 
conditions. These have been 
largely overcome, and August 1 will 
| find the crop well advanced toward 
maturity, in some cases materially 
ahead of a normal, in a general way 
indicative of large aggregate yield, 
| and very soon our columns will tell of 
| the beginnings of harvest. 

As earlier brought out, the acreage 
under onions may be set down as a 
full one. In New York, one of the 
most important onion producing 
states, the area brought to harvest is 
possibly a little below a normal, but 
testimony now shows the acreage in 
the Connecticut valley a very full one, 
thig true also of Ohio, which is the 
leader in onion production. As read- 
ers of American Agriculturist know, 
Indiana has, ‘in the last five years, 
forged ahead rapidly as an important 
producer of Put this year 
the season has not been wholly favor- 
able, and there is probably something 
of a shortage in acreage. 

Coupled with the condition of gen- 
erally excellent growth and develop- 
ment toward maturity, is the pleasing 
fact of general absence of damage by 
insect and fungous pests. Of 
here and there one or both have 
wrought havoc. Put not in several 
seasons have our reports from grow- 
ers direct in the field indicated so 
little damage of this character. 

RAINS GENERALLY NEEDED 


onions, 


course, 
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| tion the third week in July 


























} cluding isolated onion pockets in Colo- 


What is needed at the moment is a 


| generous and even distribution of rain 


to bring up the bulbs to full size just 
prior to the ripening and the harvest. 
In parts of the country, notably the 
eastern sections, drouth has been try- 
ing, and some instances almost seri- 
ous. Yet this crop is so very generally 
grown on bottom lands and heavy 
soils that it has reasonably withstood 
the absence of normal rainfall 
Glancing at the situation by states, 
it may be said briefly that prospects 
in Ohio are good, with every indica- 
of a full 
acreage. No 
insects, re- 


|} normal yield from a full 
material damage through 


port American Agriculturist corre- 
spondents. Some complaint of drouth 
in Ohio, ‘but otherwise the outlook is 
fine. 


In Indiana the crop now coming to 
maturity is probably somewhat short, 
but the condition is good, barring the 
need here and there of more rain. 
According to our correspondents, the 
outlook in most of the counties was 
never better for a fine crop. Michi- 
gan’s full area under onions is in gen- 
A ered excellent shape, although somsé 
complaints of weedy fields. Wiscon- 
sin will turn off a good many fine 
onions; crop there by no means uni- 
form. Other sections of the west, in- 








rado, and on the Pacific coast, show 
reasonably satisfactory conditions. 

This year New York correspondents 
speak of serious drouth, and some of 
them indicate shat the crop is in only 
fair condition during the growing July 
period Massachusetts has two on- 
ion sections, one, the more impo;‘ant, 
in the Connecticut valley, the other 
in the truck section north of Boston. 
The acreage is full, present conditon 
good and plant generally forward. Just 
now, however, there is some appre- 
hension over continued drouth, which 
has lasted several weeks with only 
temporary relief, and a few soaking 
rains are needed. 


THE OHIO CROP ALWAYS SUBSTANTIAL 
Ohio are tri- 
and barring possi- 
the next week or 


Onion growers in 
umphant this year, 
ble accident within 
two, the yield will prove large in the 
aggregate. Some complaint of drouth 
in July, and here and there thin stand 
of onions, but in a general way the 
outlook is fine, farmers expecting a 
good rate of yield to the acre. Lead- 
ing onion counties are Hardin, Wyan- 
dotte, Lake and Portage. Others also 
show up with a good many onions. 
One correspondent of American Agri- 
culturist, located at Kent, Portage 
county, says the crop in his section 
the best up to the middle of July ever 
known 


In the Scioto onion fields around 
Kenton, where there are 2000 acres 
and upward under this crop, prospects 


were good up to the last half of July, 
and a conservative estimate suggested 
fully three-fourths of a full yield. Re- 
ports from other parts of the state are 
genevally very satisfactory. In the on- 
ion section located in Lorain, Medina 
and Wayne cotinties, about 600 acres 
are under this crop, of which 540 
acres are grown by the Horr-Warner 
company of Wellington. This com- 
pany wrote us about the middle of 
July that there is prospect for a fair 
crop, and that harvest promises ear- 
lier than usual; no serious drawbacks 
this season, but two-thirds of the acre- 
age there are Yellow Globe Danvers, 
the remaining third Southport Red 
Globe. 


OUTLOOK IN 


Conditions are mot uniform in the 
Wolverine state, but a good many on- 


MICHIGAN AND WISCONSIN 


Wolverine state, but a good many 
onions are coming to maturity. 
Southern Wisconsin will show up 
with a good many onions in August. 
At the eastern end of Racine and 
Kenosha counties there is a good 
acreage, July conditions have been 


generally favorable, and there should 
be more onions than last year. A 
correspondent at Green Bay, Brown 
county, where a good many onions are 
always grown, complains of the at- 
tack of maggots, and does not look 
for a large crop. 


THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


The wholesale markets are dull and 
unsettled. Prices of the northern or 
main crop will not be established for 
some weeks, although buyers for spec- 
ulative holding are already making in- 
quiries. It would be idle to forecast 
prices. Of course the shrewd buyers 
know that prospects are reasonably 
good, and the tendency will be to de- 
ery values, and talk burdensome 
yields. But in the past few years 
commercial onion growers have better 
than ever before established their vo- 


cation om business principles, In many 
sections arrangements have been per. 
fected whereby onions may be 
stored, providing 
right when the bulbs are lifted from 
the ground in August The day hag 


safely 
conditions are not 


gone by when there is any excuse for 
panic on the part of sellers. The mar- 
ket should be scanned closely, ang 
conditions fully understood before 


selling or contracting onions. 

DROUTH AFFECTS NEW 

While growers are reasonably hope. 
ful, and while a good many onions 
will be secured in New York, the mid- 
summer has not been wholly satisfac. 
tory. American Agriculturist corre. 
spondents speak of dry weather, re- 
lieved only partially by July rains, 
while scattered showers are needed 
during the first ten days in August. 

Commercially the crop centers ina 
few counties, such as Madison and 
Orange. In the town of Lenox, ae. 
cording to a well-posted correspondent 
at Canastota, there are about 32 
acres under onions, which is a full 
normal acreage, and conditions up to 
at least the last half of July were 
good, little damage by insects, al- 
though some injury by reason of hail- 
storms. One correspondent at Florida, 
Orange county, complains of the dry 
weather and weedy conditions, and 
does not look for over two-thirds of 
a full crop. Another correspondent in 
the same town speaks of damage by 
wet weather in the spring, yet is op- 


YOBK ONIONS 


timistic, providing July conditions are 
favorable. Arvund New Hampton per- 
haps 350 acres under onions, show- 


increase over a year 
vigorou: and ad- 
July drouth. 


ing considerable 
ago, and the crop 
vanced, in spite of the 

Up in Washington Rensselaer 
counties about the usual acreage under 
oniens, and while many fields are 
weedy, the condition is, perhaps, up 
to an average, but the July drouth 
may change the situation very much. 
Crops there have suffered severely 
during July, and it remains to , 
seen what early August will bring 
forth in onions. 

The onion crop on Long Island will 
be 30% short, according to L. H. Hal- 
lock of Orient, one of the leading 
growers. He reports the crop suffer- 
ing from drouth, which prevailed 
throughout necrly all of July. 


IN THE CONNECTICUT VALLEY 


and 


Unless the crop goes to pieces the 
last fortnight prior to harvest, west- 
ern Massachusetts will turn off @ fine 
lot of onions. The full acreage shows 
good growth, but, of course, the 
drouth has proved anything but bene- 
ficial. Yet the crop has stood well all 
in all, as much of it is grown on the 
heavy soil of the bottom lands, Very 
little complaint this year on account 
of insect or fungous pests, but almost 
all of American Agriculturist’s corres 
spondents report need of rain. 

Around Hatfield, Hampshire coun 
ty, onions looking well, and provid- 
ing there is sufficient moisture during 
the next fortnight, a good yield may 
be expected. The crop around Sunder- 
land is estimated by one correspond- 
ent at fully 500 acres, some fields 
showing attack of thrip. Around old 
Deerfield, and not including South 
and this 


Deerfield, prospects are good, : 
is true in a general way of ee 
Hatfield, Bradstreet, Hadley, ete. 


Hadley says 


correspondent at North 
well stocked 


the stand, as a rule, is Pe 
and free from maggots or other oe 
and never looked better at the mi 








of July, but rain needed. 

In what is known as the Southport 
district, Fairfield county, Ct, a mod 
erate acreage under onions, and crop 
has made good growth, but needing 
rain the last half of July. One corre 
spondent considers the season 
weeks ahead of last year. 

An Ideal Place for geese '8 & 
marshy pasture with a shed in 


Here geese will feed themselves 
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{ Second National Corn Exposition 


The second national corn exposition” 
will be held in Omaha, Neb, Decem- 
per 9-19. This is a continuation of 
the work started in Chicago last fall 
and promises to be a greater success 
than this first exposition. The ex- 
position is promulgated by the corn 
growers in the middle west and the 
live, active business men of Omaha. 
All of them have taken up the work 
with enthusiasm and as none of them 
is afraid to tackle a proposition of 
this kind the success of the venture 
geems assured. Something like $50,- 
000 is available for putting on this 
show and thousands of dollars’ worth 
ef implements, machinery, etc, are 
already pledged in addition to the 
eash prizes. 


Corn, of course, will be the leading 
feature. The plan developed in Chi- 
eago last fall will be followed in Oma- 
ha. Very liberal prizes will be given 
for the different sections, magnificent 
grand prizes and a splendid list of 
special prizes. In addition to this 
will be prizes for small grains, 
grasses, clovers, et Special fea- 
wres illustrating the methods of 
electric lighting farm homes, use of 


gasoline engines on the modern farm, 


use of automobiles in agriculture, and 
many others will make this show es- 
pecially interesting and of great edu- 
eational value 

The active management of the ex- 
position is in charge of J. Wilkes 


Jones, with an office at 606 Bee build- 


ing, Omaha M. T. F. Sturgis, editor 
ef the Twentieth Century Farmer is 
secretary, and is spending a lot of 
time assisting in making this enter- 
prise a success. The Omaha business 
men do nothing by halves. Both 
these officials urge that farmers in th: 
middie and New England states take 
an active interest in this show and 
get the benefit of rubbing up against 


the growers in the middle west 





Improving “Wheat Yields 


BE. J. HOLLISTER, BERGEN COUNTY, N J 


At the recent conference of gover- 
nors called by Pres Roosevelt speeches 


were made by Sec James Wilson and 
J. J. Hill, condemning the common 
farm practices which brought about 
a waste of the plant food elements 
from the soil Mr Hill forcefully 
tallied attention to the continual de- 
erease in the average yield of wheat 
per acre, and pointed out that the 
trop-producing power of the soil was 


growing less and less, which at first 
was noticed in the eastern states, and 
is now in evidence as far west as Kan- 
sas, where the average yield of wheat 
has fallen to the astonishingly low 
point of 14 bushels per acre. Mr Hill 
attributed the cause of this decrease 
to the single crop system, and as a 
remedy advised the use of fertilizers 
and the rotation of crops. 
SOIL LACKS POTASH 

To one who has been watching the 
changes in the soil conditions for a 
period of years and throughout a 
wide range of climate, there does not 
appear to be any doubt as to the 
cause. The natural potash has been 
washed away and removed by the 
crops, and with this removal of the 
potash the soil soon loses its crop- 
producing power. The phosphorus 
and nitrogen were also removed by 
the same process, and should be re- 
stored through barnyard manures and 
fertilizers. 

Wheat we must have, and it can be 
produced at a profit by the introduc- 
tion of the crop rotation system of 
wheat, clover and corn. Moreover, 
the fertility of the soil can be main- 
tained and improved by supplying ex- 
tra plant food through the medium of 
chemical fertilizers. The annual cost 
of this need not exceed $2 to $4 per 


acre, and will be more than returned 
in the inereased yield and improved 
quality of the crop. 





Apple Growers’ Congress—The sixth 
annual meeting of the American ap- 
ple growers’ congress will be held in 
the Southern hotel, St Louis, August 
11-12. A splendid meeting has been 
planned. The program includes such 
well-known authorities as the follow- 
ing: Prof J. Cc. Blair of Illinois, J. 
W. Stanton of Dlinois, L. A. Goodman 
of Missouri, William M. French of 
New York, Henry W. Collingwood of 
New York, Hon Alex McNeil of Otta- 
wa, Can, Prof A. D. Selby of Ohio, E. 
H. Shepherd of Oregon, Capt George 
T. Lincoln of Arkansas and many 
other prominent orchardists. The 
subjects cover every phase of the 
horticultural industry. No up-to-date 


orchardist can afford to miss _ this 
meeting. The directors of the Mis- 
souri botanical garden have kindly 


arranged for the annual Shaw dinner, 
to which the members of the con- 
gress are invited. 














MARYLAND FARM MANSION AND WATER TOWER 


This 


brick house and blue 
Mrs M. FE 


. £. Rohrback in Frederick 
thiles south of Frederick, 56 miles 
_ from Washington and 28 
m this neighborhood sells for 
_ bought in 1856 by 
. Eagle, and who has. one 
and wife of Charles Rohrback, 
bordering 

8 with 
year the 
of sweet corn, besides 
house has a concrete 
Stteylene gas, hard 


18835, 


Separate buildings on 
shipping 
basement, 


wood floors, with 


$100 an re, at 
Thomas R. 
daughter, M. E. 
of Mt 8t 
on the Monocoacy river 125 yards wide, and is divided into two 
each, 
crops are five fields of wheat, two of hay, two of yellow and one 
milk to Washington every morning. The 
18 rooms with bath, hot water, heat and 


limestone water tower are on the farm of 
county, 
west 


Md. The 392-acre farm is 4% 
of Baltimore, 41 miles north- 
east of Hagerstown. Land 
least. The farm 
who married M. 
the present owner, 
It has three fields 


miles 


arboe, 
Jarboe, 
Marys. 


Five fields te each barn. Each 


189%-foot porch and _  porte-cochere. 


€ water tower is made of stone quarried on the place and is 12 feet 


Square at 
€ tank is 


cemented 
Fels of water 


on an arch. 


base, with slight flare to top, which is 40 feet from doorstep. 
It is 18 feet deep and holds 100 bar- 


GRAINS---LEGUMES 











Grange Bank Organizers Criticised 
H. E. C., BRADFORD COUNTY, PA 
~ There are two sides to the issue in 
connection with grange banks. It is 
a fact beyond dispute that they have 
been a source of benefit to many 
members who have had a little sur- 
plus money. Had the instigators of 
the grange bank movement conferred 
with the state and national granges 
and received the indorsement of the 
order before establishing the banks 
or using the word “grange” in con- 
nection with them, all of the contro- 
versy which has resulted would have 
been avoided. 

In sOme cases 
of the grange banks stated 
officers of the banke muat 
members of the grange. Such agents 
either wished to deceive the people 
or were ignorant of the plain instruc- 
tions in the Digest, which states posi- 
tively that a person not engaged in 
agriculture is not eligible to member- 
ship in a grange. The master of any 
grange who allows the name of a 
bank president, cashier, doctor or 
lawyer, who has no agricultural in- 
terest to come to a vote, is in error 
and lays himself Hable to suspension 
from office. 

Co-operation among Patrons of 
Husbandry is commendable, whether 
it be in the form of banks, stores or 
factories, but caution is necessary and 
all political intrigues and money 
grabbers should be carefully watched 
and given to understand that they 
must keep their hands off. Many men 





the advance agents 
that all 


become 


are knocking at the doors of the 
granges who are not in sympathy 
with the order, but wish to further 
some selfish end. Some come for po- 
litical purposes, some for financial 
gain and others for social prestige. 
We are farmers and should seek to 
elevate our calling, and to do so we 


must guard well against any affiliation 
with the sons of Belial 


> 


Lessons from the Field Meetings 


GEORGE BR. DRAKE 





The degree of-success in field meet- 
ings is almost invariably proportionate 
to the ability and discretion of the 
management. However, the individual 
and the fraternal benefit of a grange 
picnic is ofttimes in an inverse order 
to the size of the audience and the 
noise of the brass bands. In making 
arrangements for a field or any grange 
meeting, the better the system and 
the care pursued in carrying out the 
plans, the more satisfactory will be 
the result. If all of the details are 
carefully arranged at the outset and a 
manager charged with the general 
oversight of the different departments, 
there is little doubt about the success 
of the movement. The manager, at 
all times, should be so familiar with 
the progress being made that inactiv- 
ity in any one department of the work 
can be remedied by putting some oth-> 
er person in charge. 

In all lines of business and in the 
granges, the manager or the master is 
continually being given more authority 
and greater power, ana whether an 
officer of the grange, or a committee, 
has charge of the execution of the 
arrangements the manager must man- 
age. The necessity of advertising these 
outings is rapidly becoming more ap- 
parent and almost invariably the suc- 
cess of the outing is gauged by the 
thoroughness of the advertising. 

It is pleasant to refer to some im- 
mensely large grange field meetings. 
An annual one of mammoth propor- 
tions in each state may be desirable. 
However, diligent research among the 
average Patron reveals the fact that 
several small meetings with bright, 
pointed numbers on the programs pro- 
duces more desirable results than a 
large, long session. In a small meet- 
ing the member retains his individual- 
ity, it is his meeting and he has a part. 
It has become a New Hampshire mot- 
to to give each Patron something to 
ao, and he becomes a useful member, 










Summer and 
early Fall seeding 
of Alfalfa will be suc- 
cessful if the plant is 
given a quick, steady, 
early start by the proper 

use of Potash. 
Weeds are reduced to 
the minimum, and winter- 
killing is practically out of the 
question where Potash is used to 
invigorate the young plant and 

set the crop, 


Potash Grows Alfalfa 


Send for pamphlets containing 
facts about soil, crops, manures 
and fertilizers. Mailed free. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau St., New York 
Atlanta, Ga.--1224 Candler Bldg. 
Chicage— Monadnock Bidg. 




















Practical, durable and economical 
—., Write Oo ae -— 
ogue showing cuts and descriptions 

4 our full fine. 





Springs, 
vt. 














THE PAPEG 


PNEUMATIC 
Ensilage Cutter 


will prepare you « better silage and fi!) your 
silo in less time, with less power and with less 
trouble to you than any other blower ensilage 
cutter made. 

It is the most convenient and the easiest to 


operate. It never clogs, never gets ont of 
order, never disappoints. We guarantee every 
machine to be perfect and to do the work 
claimed for it. 

If you need an ensilage cutter you need a 
Papee. Send for catalog giving full particulars. 


Papec Machine Co., Box 11, Lima, WN. Y. 








A HENDRICKS HAY 
PRESS for $175 


test bargain in Taj 
ren over offered. rf 









Will earn ite cost in ons 
season. If notasr 
sented money ret 

Send for free catalog. 
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Irrigated Frait. Alfalfa Farm, 
As payments. Special offer. 


CALIFORNIA Yc tarzan gua 


alog free. Wooster, 702 Market St., 
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free for a club of two new subscribers.) Subscrip- 
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RENEWALS—The date opposite your name on 
your paper, or wrapper, shows to what time your 
subscription is paid. Thus, Aug08 shows that pay 
ment has been received up to August 1, 1908, and 
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DISCONTINUANCES—Following the general dk 
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this journal to. responsible subscribers, who may 
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each 
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that any subscriber can safely do business with the 
advertiser, and we agree to make good any loss 
which any such subscriber may sustain by trust 
ing any such advertiser who may prove to be a 
deltherata swindler, but we do not undertake to 
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publisher within one week from the date of any 
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when the advertisement appeared and the sub 


seriber must prove that in writing to the advertiser 


he said: “I saw your adv. in the old re- 
liable A. A.” 
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Homestead Building 
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A young man of 20, brou_ht up on 
a farm in central New York, is now 
getting $12 a week as bookkeeper, 
and asks if he shall throw up his job 
to enter Cornell agricultural college. 
As he is inclined agriculturally, and 
is thrifty enough to have saved $500 
in the 


already, we can only answer 
affirmative. A young man with this 
background, with a desire to spe- 


cialize in either horticulture or dairy- 
ing, will receive most valuable training 
and experience at Cornell or any oth- 
er good agricultural college. The 
money he has saved, togethef with 
what he can earn during the college 
course, will take him through. He 
will then be a man who will grow in- 
ftellectually and in industrial capacity 
for many years, whereas the average 
bookkeeper is pretty certain to stand 
still. 





Of course “there was great jubila- 
tien among Standard oil lawyers,” 
when it was announced last week that 
the United States circuit court of ap- 
peals had reversed the action of 
Judge Landis. In fact, the news of 
the verdict meant an advance in 
Standard oil shares on the stock ex- 
change of 68 points in the space of 
three days, stock selling at $664, 
against the low level a few months 
ago of $350. Now the case goes back 
again to the courts for retrial. The 
reversed court certainly went to the 
other extreme in handling the case, 
and, as a result, there will be an in- 
tensified uprising, in the public mind, 
f@gainst the monopoly, which seems 


to come through the courts unscathed. 
The end is not yet, in spite of the 
apparent impossibility of bringing the 


monster corporation to just dealing 
with the public While few thought- 
ful people really expected the sensa- 
tional fine of twenty-nine millions to 
hold, it has served well to accentuate 
the enormity of the wrongs done by 
this corporation, and for that mat- 
ter by some other corporations, and 
the necessity of not only defensive 
but offensive action by the people. The 
last must probably take form at the 
primaries The plain voters must 


put into office public officials who will 
carry out the will of the people in 
righting grievous wrongs In this 
connection the punishment of wrong- 
doers in these great corporations 
should and end in a fine, 
it large or small. For that is easy; 
saddle it onto the consumer A. jail 
sentence for a principal, of 60 days to 
12 months, would be more provocative 


not begin be 








of good than milions of levied tribute 
in the way of fines. Truly, we are a 
good-natured and a _ long-suffering 
peopl Only when things become 
so bad that they are unbearable is 
there an upheaval and a_ turnover, 
The court of last result is the people. 
It is up to you and to me 

Dairying, at the present time, is be- 
set with so many obstacles, the ar- 
ticle by L. F. Peck, tenant proprietor 
of Peck Hill farm in Onondaga 
county, N Y, appearing on an earlier 
page, will be appreciated by our 
readers, This young man is study- 
ing conditions and practicing up-to- 
date methods. He, with many others, 
wants an account of the methods of 
other successful @airymengs Let us 
hear from you 

Farmers have more than a passing 
interest in the movement to advance 


rail freights some 10%, For eventually 
a large part of the increased cost 
of moving merchandise will come out 
of the pockets of the people. 
No use in wasting space to 
present arguments why there should 
be no general advance at this 
time, for the railroads themselves 
cannot agree on the wisdom of this 
move. While some of them are hot 
after it, and already, putting it into 
practice, others insist the time is not 
ripe. For example, the president of 
the great Pennsylvania system is 
quoted as saying that a rise in rates 
would tend to depress, rather than 
stimulate the business of the roads, 
Even the interstate commerce com- 
mission does not. hang together on 
this. Possibly: some readjustment is 
needed, and’ this*may come In that 
case the burden of @ increased cost 
shouid certainly fall on the so-called 
luxuries, rather than on coal, lumber 





and farm produce, all of which enter 
so largely into the affairs of the 
people 

While still large, the number of idle 
railway cars in the country is de- 
creasing. On the first of May there 
were 413,000 of these surplus. cars; 


the third week in July finds the num- 
ber reduced A little later, when 
the grain crops begin to move in 
earnest, this will speedily take up 
much more of the slack. While it is 
a far cry to such a thing as a car 
famine, it will not be amiss for farm- 
ers to place their orders for bulky 
purchases far enough in advance to 
insure prompt delivery this fall. By 
the way, in purchasing supplies from 


mor 
m0. 


our advertisers, remember that you 
are protected as to fair dealing by 
our guarantee printed on this page. 





Clover is good almost everywhere 
this year. New seeding did well, ex- 
ceptionally well, except where there 
was a shortage of mcisture. This oc- 
curred only in very limited localities, 
so that a good crop of clover hay has 


EDITORIAL 


it has 


been harvested all over. Heavy rains 
in the middle west interfered with cut- 


ting and stacking, but this may not 
prove very serious. The § striking 
feature of the clover situation this 
season was the fact that new seeding 
in the limited drouthy districts did 
well where the seed occupied the 
ground alone. Where seeded with 
oats as @ nurse the stand was. uni- 


versally poor. The grain crop appro- 
priated most of the moisture, and the 


clover died from thirst. Seeded on 
winter wheat the results were about 
as disastrous. This year’s experience 


goes to prove that during a season of 
drouth clover should be sown alone. 
During a wet year it will do well with 
a nurse crop. If we could only know! 


The threshing of the grain in the 
large grain growing areas is always a 
serious problem. During recent years 
been a particularly harassing 
problem to the farmer, owing to the 
great difficulty oftentimes experienced 
in getting the machine when it is 
wanted. The I*rge1 the yield of grain 
the greater is the hazard, for it takes 
longer to thresh a large than a small 
crop. Consequently, in seasons of good 
yield threshers are more busy than 
in Other seasons. This diffeculty may 
be met by two, three or more farmers 
combining and investing in a small 
threshing outfit to be used only in 
threshing their own grain. In this way 





they would be masters of the situa- 
tion. They could help each other. 
They could take so much time to it 


that the work would be well done, and 
it would be done in season. In this 
way much grain that is now greatly 
injured by undue exposure would go 
unharmed, There is far too little co- 
operation amongst farmers of the 
right kind. Here is an _ instance 
wherein co-operation will count. 





traveling men! 
a great powwow 


Great jokers these 


They propose to hold 


at New York the middle of August, 
under the title of the Commercial 
Travelers’ interstate congress, where 


some thousands of traveling salesmen 


will swing their hats in a movement 
started to help along the return of 
normal business conditions. Sort of 


an attempt,to lift themselves by their 
boot straps, is it not? But no harm 
can come from this, and we extend 
to them the glad hand. We are op- 
timists, and believe, with them, in 
a return to permanent prosperity. How 
can it be otherwise with good govern- 
ment and good crops? 


a 


If the report from Cincinnati to the 
effect that some ice cream dealers are 
selling strawberry ice cream colored 
with red ink, be true, city officials, as 
well as those of the state, deserve the 
most severe criticism. It is almost 
unbelievable that such a thing is pos- 
sible. Has it been necessary for gov- 
ernors and mayors to appoint health 
and food inspectors so densely igno- 
rant that they cannot detect the 
grossed fraud, the most dangerous 
kind of adulteration? Are they so 
boss-ridden that they must jeopardize 
the health and lives of the people to 
succeed in politics? Let us hope 
mot, Let us believe that if this report 
is true the offenders will be adequate- 
ly punished. , 





a 





When Manure Was Exposed for 
three months in an open barnyard 
during the winter and early spring, 
it lost nearly one-third of its total 
fertilizing value, ag shown Wy chemi- 
cal analysis. When such manure was 
compared with fresh manure in field 
experiments the ton of yard manure 
produced increase to the value of 
$2.15, as a ten-year average, while 
the ton of fresh manure gave an av- 
erage increase of $2.96 for the same 


period, showing a loss in effective- 
mess of 81 cents per ton, or 27%. 


These tests were made in Ohio, 
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The way in which some ordinarily 


well informed people swailow bait, 
hook and line is amusing. The Chi- 
- cago Daily Produce giveg 
t up @ column of space to 
aE reprinting from a local 
—= paper a yarn to the effect 


that the state insane hospital in Ohio 
is producing milk at a cost of only 6 
cents a galion. This is, of course, one 
of those things important, if true. The 
trouble is it is not true. 3eing mis- 
leading it is harmful to the dairy in- 


terests, because the ‘city newspapers, 
as a rule absolutely out of touch, 
and, therefore, not in sympathy with 


agriculture, grasp a story of this kind 
a rich morsel. Now what are the 
facts? All the labor required to op- 
erate the dairy in question is pers 
formed by the patients at this in- 
firmary; as a state institution of 
course the plant pays no taxes, or 
for that matter insurance. Probably 
no account was taken of the interest 
on the money represented in land 
values or buildings, certain items with 
which the business farmer must 
reckon. No, the milliennium is not yet 


as 





here, and milk cannot be produced 
for a cent and a half a quart, even 
in so fine a state as good old Ohio, 
Guess again. 
-A lie or a half truth may be re- 
peated and repeated until it is taken 
as a matter of course and is really 
believed. For example, 
all this “‘yap” about the 
bo 7 Ss <vee fe 
i im ant New England whic 
ho -— can be bought for a 
song. You and I have heard it for 
the past ten years; these fellows, on 


platform, in newspaper paragraph, or 


lurid magazine article, who say that 
good land in practically immeasur- 
able areas can be bought for three 
to five dollars an acre, or even less 
The woods are full of such people. 


But give one of them a commission to 


go out and buy a hundred acres, or 
ten acres good enough to be worth 
while, and he would look far and 
wide before finding such, True, there 
are many tracts, some large, mostly 
small, which can be secured for such 
figures. 3ut they are, as a rule, el 
ther a long distance from a railroad, 


or so nearly valueless that they 
searcely command the respect of an 
Angora goat. Land is cheap enbugh 
in our eastern and northern states, 
as a fact; but let’s check this loose 
talk which only decries values and 
leaves the wrong impression among 
those who do not know conditions 


Meanwhile, there is a gradual and 
hopeful movement “‘back to the land,” 
and many are working out satisfacto- 
rily the problems of wresting a com 
fortable living from our stubborn soils, 





at the same time breathing the pure 
air and appropriating to themselves 
the beauties of God’s green earth 
At this season of “old home week” , 
emphasize this thought of just @% 
high appraisal of the farm as is com 
sistent, considering truce values from 
every viewpoint 

The government bureau reports 
that it is meeting some success in 


distributing our aliens in the country. 





We!l and good. But the 
“clearing house” is scarce- 
ly in operation in the 
smallest effective degree 
and only the fringe ot 
the problem has been touched. 


strong mem 
steadily 
in New Yorks 


A hundred thousand 
are wanted to work 
the farms at good pay, 


. fo. 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and nor 
A hundred thousand idle a 
practically so, in this great cli 
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New York. Why can’t these mutual ? 
needs get together? Well, there are 
many reasons, and it would require a 


pook to tell all of them. But side-lights 
ean be discerned by him who keeps 
is eyes open. One of those blister- 
ing hot days im July, a Sunday after- 
noon, With the mercury at 90 and 
“General Humidity” in the ascendant, 
[spent strolling through the east side 
of New York city. Slumming, you will 
gay; that’s what my wife calls it, but 


J consider it a study of the great 
human heart, and mind, and body 
and let ft go at that. Mott street, 
and Pell street, and simiiar byways 
were steaming with life and shifting 
like an ant heap (“hildren swarmed 
over the curbstone; old women gos- 
siped in foreign tongues; men, some 
temporarily and some permanently 
ile, smoked and chaffed with each 
other, or slept on heedlessly on door- 


sll and tire-escape; women with nurs- 








ing infants in arms illumined the old 
story of mother love, as they looked 
into the long vista of unknown years 
for the tinv lives intrusted to them. 
(areless youth and happy maiden 
thought not beyond the moment of 
present social intercourse, and the 
boundaries of that world were the 
walls of the six-storied buildings and 
the elevated railway structure. What 
has all of this commonplace to do 
with the problems of the farm?  Lit- 
tle and much, The congested dis- 
tricts of our great cities cannot by 
any means wholly furnish the labor- 
ers needed, because too often capabil- 
ity, or integrity, or energy is lacking; 
perhaps all of these But our social 
economists and our federal and state 
dficials have here a mass of-raw ma- 
tertal upyun which to work; some- 
thing is already being accomplished. 
And some time, too, they will bring 
order out of present eming chaos. 
Peary Well on His Way 

Peary’s Arctic expedition is now 
well on its way toward the polar re- 
gion. His steamer Roosevelt has re- 
ported from Belle Harbor, Labrador. 
Alot of whale meat has been taken 
tboard and all available space on the 
thip is filled with coal 

Another ship loaded with coal is ac- 
eompanying the toosevelt to some 
point in the far north where a base of 
mpplies will be established. 3eyond 
that the Roosevelt will force its way 
into the icebound seas as far as pos- 
able, and winter quarters will be es- 
lablished. Next season the dash for 
the pole will be made over the ice 
felds by a route similar to that taken 


m Peary’s last trip 
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New Ministry in Japan 


has been formed 
government with 
premier and minis- 


‘A new ministry 
ly the Japanese 
Marquis mature, 


lr of financt It is the purpose of 
hew premier to improve the po- 
litical and commercial relations be- 


Ween Japan and all foreign countries, 
l remodel the finances of the coun- 
ty, and to build up the industries of 


pan. Positive assurance is made 
tf the Purpose to maintain cordial 
Nations with the Unit d States. The 
hge in the cabinet is officially at- 
uted to the ill-health of ex-Pre- 
Rler Saionji. The re tirement of the 
oji ministry follows a long period 
o Opposition to its policies on the 


Pert of the Japanese people 





Higher and Still Higher 


Plans are being made for a tower 


feet overtopping a big office 
wilding to be erected in New York 
Boon ne proposed structure will cost 
000. The new Equitable build- 
Will be only 909 feet high, the 
Spolitan building 700 feet high, 
the Singer building, about which 
only 612 


Much has been said, is 
high. 


The Illinois Central railroad has de- 





mo Not to allow the sale. of liquor 
meth of its dining or buffet cars 
of the Ohio river There are 


¥ No-license towns along the road, 


_ the Standard_oil_ company. 
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WHAT THE 
IRLD 1s DOING 








Big Fine Overturned 





The judgment against the Standard 
oil company with the fine of $29,000,- 
000 for accepting railroad rebates has 
been reversed and remanded for a 
new trial. The United States circuit 
court of appeals at Chicago, consist- 
ing of Judges Grosscup, Seaman and 
Baker, declares that there were er- 
rors committed by Judge Landis in 
the district court upon the trial of 
the case and in connection with im- 
posing the big fine. The Standard 
oil company of Indiana was found 
guilty of accepting rebates on ship- 
ments of oil from its refinery at 
Whiting in Indiana to East St Louis, 
Il. The company was convicted of 
1462 counts, each count representing 
a carload shipment. Judge Landis 
imposed a fine of $20,000 on each 
count, holding that each was a sepa- 
rate offense. The circuit court holds 
that this was an error, that even the 
various shipments, of which there 
were 500, could not be considered as 
separate offenses, but that the fine 
should have been based en settle- 
ments between the railroad and oil 
company Of these there were just 
36. On this basis the maximum fine 
would amount to $720,000 -ang the 
minimum $36,000. It is said that the 
oil company received $223,000 as re- 
bates on. the shipments in question. 

The government has 30 days in 
which to file a petition for rehear- 
ing. If the latest decision stands, the 
case will doubtless be tried again 
There are seven ‘other’ indictments 
pending in the district court of a sim- 
ilar nature and containing 4422 
counts This case has already cost 
the government $200,000. In the 
western New York district and the 
eastern Tennessee district there are 
pending in the United States courts 
indictments against the Standard oil 
company containing about 2000 
counts. 

The 
cago 


circuit court of appeals at Chi- 
considered in its assignment of 
error three principal questions. ‘The 
first was on the admission and ex- 
clusion of evidence, and the charge 
to the jury bearing on the matter of 
whether or not the company knew 
that the rate it was paying on oil 
was less than the pwblished rate 
charged other shippers. The second 
was as to the number of offenses, it 
being the question whether or not 
each carload shipped under the al- 
leged illegal rate was an offense, or 
whether as the circuit court now 
finds an offense could be reckoned 
for each settlement. 
The third is the 
whether or not the 
abused its discretion in the size of 
the fine imposed. The capital stock 
of the Standard oil company of Indi- 
ana is $1,000,000. In the absence of 
evidence as to the actual assets of 
the company, the circuit court says 
that it would appear that the fine 
imposed, which was the maximum 
sentence, would wipe out many times 


question of 
district court 


for its first offense all the property 
of the defendant. 
The national department of justice 


is determined 
prosecution 


not to let up in the 
of this case, although the 
last decision is a serious setback. At- 
torney-Gen Bonaparte expresses re- 
gret that the law does not allow the 
government to take an immediate 
appeal from the decision of the cir- 
cuit court to the supreme court of the 
United States, where final adjudica- 
tion of the matter, with full and fair 
hearing for both sides, might be ob- 
tained. The government can ask for 
a rehearing, which may or may not 
be granted, but it has no right to an 
appeal. Congress has been asked to 
pass a law providing for government 
appeal in criminal cases. An attempt 
will be made at the next session to 
secure this. legislation. Otherwise 
the department of justice is at a 
great disadvantage, especially when 
dealing with very rich corporations. 

Pres Roosevelt has announced in 
positive terms that the administration 
will proceed with the prosecution of 
He has 


THE DAY 


directed the attorney-general to take 
immediate steps for the retrial of the 
ease involved in the Chicago decision. 
Speaking for the president, his secre- 
tary says: “There is absolutely no 
question of the guilt of the defend- 
ants, or of the exceptionally grave 
character of the offense. The presi- 
dent would regard it as a gross mis- 
carriage of justice if, through any 
technicalities, the defendant escaped 
the punishment which would have 
unquestionably been meted out to 
any weaker defendant who had beem 
guilty of such offense. The president 
will do everything in his power to 
avert or prevent such miscarriage of 
justice.” 


High Financiers Indicted 








The courts in the west are after the 
concerns wWaich propose to get rich 
quick. Last week the federal grand 
jury at Chicagoe returned 2 indict- 
ments against ment who are alleged 
to pursue questionable methods. Here 
is the list: 

Rhodus brothers; 


Birch F., Thomas 
and Edward T. All charged with us 
ing the mails to defraud . 

American-Mexico mining and devel- 
opment company; officers and backers 
indicted are William 8S. Philips, J. B. 
Swalley, A. T. Grove, Mark Sherwood, 


Walter A. Dillon, W. S. Arms, William 
K. Graham and H. E. Graham All 
charged with using the mails to de- 
fraud, 

San Miguel plantation company; 
Hiram E.* Rose and Talton E. Bry, its 
organizers, indicted for using the 
mails to defraud, : 

Wallace H. Hopkins company; Wal- 
lace H,. Hopkins and Thomas Dela 
Hunt, organizers of the concern, in- 
dicted on the charge of using the 
mails to defraud. 

Raymond L. Benier, charged with 
selling mining stasks which he did 
not possess, using ‘the mails for that 
purpose. 

J. W. Musselman, organizer of the 
American pencil vending company. 

J. GC. Dean, stockbroker, charged 
with using mails to sell stock which 
he did not possess. 

Harry C. Roland, organizer of the 


Mail 
charged 
defraud. 


association, 
mails to 


protective 
using the 


deafters’ 
with 
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Much Less Immigration 





Immigration to the United States 
fell off for the month of June as com- 
pared with the same month in 1907. 
The drop was especially noticeable 
with reference to immigratton from 
Russia and Japan. During June, 1908, 
31,900 immigrants came; in June, 1907, 
there were 154,700; the decrease was 
79%. The total immigration for the 
six months ended June 30 was 192,- 
600, compared with 743,900 in 1907, a 
decrease of 74% 

A silver tuwhe containing a@ mes- 
sage from the mayor of New York to 
the mayor of Chicago has just been 
carried from New York to Chicago 
by Y MC A runners. A distance of 
1000 miles was covered in 119 hours 
and 22 minutes, a little under five 
days’ time. The run was accom- 
plished in relays, boys from associa- 
tions at New York, Chicago and along 
the route taking the tube from one 
another at frequent intervals 








Feeling exists between the people 
of Venezuela and the people of Cura- 
cao, Dutch West Indies. Residents of 
the latter regard as antagonistic the 
actions on the part of the president 
of Venezuela and have in mass 
meeting protested vigorous! 





Bryan and other national demo- 
cratic leaders are seriously consid- 
ering ex-Gov Douglas of Massachu- 
setts for chairman of the national 
democratic committee. 


At the forthcoming convention of 
the Knights of Pythias at Boston, 
which begins next Tuesday, August 4, 
it is expected that 50,000 member? 
and friends will participate 


The exports of the United States 
for the year ended June ; were 
$1,860,000,000. The preceding year 
they amounted to $1,880,000,000 the 
highest record. Imports the last year 
fell off $240,000,000. 
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HEALTH AND INCOME 
Both Kept Up on Scientific Food, 


Good sturdy health helps one a lot 


to make money. 
With the 

is liable to 

dwindle away. 
When a young 


loss of he 
shrink, 


alth one’s income 
entirely 


if not 


lady has to make her 


own living, good health is her 
asset. 

“T am alone in the world,” 
a Chicago girl, “dependent on my 


efforts for my 
about two years ago 


diet, I became a 
got so bad off it was 
for me to stay 
at a time. 


“A friend suggested to 
Grape-Nuts 


of trying 
making this food a 
least two meals 
“Today I am 
worked and 
brain and body. 
the recovery of 
ability to reiain 
come.” “There's 
Name given by 
Creek, Mich. Read 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 
Ever 


To 


are genuine, true, 
interest, 


living. 


my 

my 

a Reason.” 
Postum Co., 


read the above 
one appears from time to time. 
and full of human 


I am a clerk, : 


through close ap- 
plication to work and a boarding house 
neryous 


invalid, 


almost impossible 
in the office a half day 


me the 
which I 


large part of 


a day. 
free 
dyspepsia and all the 
improperly 


from 
ills of an 


and 
and 


health, 
position 


“The Road 


letter. A 
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Paint Test Easily Made 


Service—that is, 


appearance and 


veear—is the test of paint as it is of 
clothing, but we want to know that 
the paint zs of the long-wearing kind 


before we use it. 


Good paint can be known before. 
hand as certainly as we can know 


all-wool cloth, and 


almost as easily. 


It is true that White Lead, the essen- 
tial base of good paint, is very com- 


monly adulterated 


with worthless 


materials which cannot be detected 
by the eye, but intense heat will 


reveal them every time. 


How heat 


does this is explained in our free 


booklet. 


Send for it. 


A BLOWPIPE ON REQUEST 


To get the required d 


of heat, a blow. 


pipe is needed. We will furnish one free to 
any one intending to paint, with directions 


for using it. 


Don’t trust to luck, to the 


dealer, to the painter, to us, or to any one 


else. 


National Lead 


Write for test outfit 7 


Company 


in whichever of the following 
otties is nearest you: 


New York, 


Boston, Buffalo, St. 


Louls, 
Oleveland Clacinpeti Chicago. Phila- 


deiphia |. Joh 


Pittsburgh tNational "Lead & 


at Bros Oo. Oot 


FULL WEIGHT KEGS 
The Dutch Boy Painter 
= a keg guarantecs not 


velght. of White Lead. 


Our 


packages are not 


weighed with the con- 
tents; each keg contains 


the amount of 


‘hite 


Lead designated on the 
side, 








When You Write Advertisers 








Be sure to mention this 
= oe pavestious 
whe 


come fr ome “ 












writes 


brain-tire, 
over- 
nourished 
Grape-Nuts I owe 


Battle 


They 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 











your own paper, 





, New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


- 

1E Empire state is true to its name, and deserves this special edi- 
j tion which we plan and print for New York alone. 

cordially invited to. co-operate with American Agriculturist in 
keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. 
ulilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your own words, and the “old reliable” 
will do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 
you. Write direct to our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette street, New 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 
Make the most of its generous pages. 


Readers are 


Fully 
If a special question 














NEW YORK 


Agricultural Organization—The de- 
partment of agriculture at Albany 
under Commissioner R. A. Pearson is 
compiling a list of all agricultural 
organizations in the state. This is to 
be published soon and is to include all 
organizations of importauce, whether 
tieir fields of operation be local or 
covering the entire state. Mr Pearson 
will be glad to have the secretary of 
each agricultural organization com- 
municate with the department If he 
has not already done so, to make sure 
that the name of his organization is 
on the list. 


Florida, Orange Co—A_ smal] in- 
crease in the onion acreage this year, 
but condition not up to other years 
Heavy rains in the early part of the 
season injured onion plants, and these 
were followed by a‘drouth which has 
lessened the crop.—[R. W. 


Gansevoort, Saratoga Co—Hay crop 
is about 75% of that of last year. Oats 





looking well. Grasshoppers quite 
i.ick. Late potatoes promise a good 
crop. Early potatoes light. Pears 
have been struck by blight in some 
j laces. Buckwheat’ sprouted = very 
lowly, Eggs 28c p doz, butter 25¢ 
p Ib. 


Soaked-Curd Cheese—A recent cir- 
eular letter sent out by Commissioner 
R. A. Pearson of the N Y dept of agri, 
valls attention to the fact that a prod- 
uct known as soaked-curd cheese has 
been manufactured in the state and 
comes under the agricultural law, not 
aus a cheese, but as another product. 
Concerning it he calls attention of 
the general publéc to the following 
facts: First, the method of manufac- 
ture of such cheese’ incorporates 
foreign water in such product and 
washes certain important constituents 
from the curd thereof, thus producing 
a commodity which cannot, under the 
provision of Sec 20 of the agricultural 
law, properly be called cheese, there- 
(ore, ‘the use of the N Y state full 
cream cheese brand upon such cheese 
would be a violation to the law. Sec- 
ond, the selling or offering for sale of 
any such product branded as full 
cream cheese would be a violation of 
the law. Third, if such product is 
sold or exposed for sale upon the 
market it should be branded so as to 
distinguish it from cheese as defined 
in the agricultural law. 


Warren, Wyoming Co—Corn and 
late crops give fair prospects. Pota- 
toes promise well. Hay crop good, pas- 
tures doing fine. Apples poor. Milk 
brings 0c per 100 Ibs at the creamery. 
Wheat 90c per bu, oats 50c, corn Tc, 
potatoes $1, dairy butter 22c p Ib, 
eggs 19c per doz. 

Rodman, Jefferson Co—This district 
is having more rain than is needed. 
With the exception of a short period 
in June the season has been unusually 
wet, Hay has been light, only a few 
fields up to the average. Too wet for 
potatoes and corn. Grain of all kinds 
looking fine. 


New Berlin, Chenango Co—Corn is 
a little late, but'a very good, even 
growth. Acreage 10% more than nor- 
mal. Potatoes are very fine growth 
and acreage above last vear 20%. Hay 
crop, a fair one and well secured. Oats 








are looking very good with normal 
planting. Apples abundant, Berries 
immense with good sales. Pastures 
were never better. Milk yield good. 
Young stock are growthy. <A great 
industry is chickens by incubators 
and brooders. Help plenty and about 
the same compensation. No cause for 
complaint in the season so far. 


Evans Mills, Jefferson Co—Haying 
is about finished and a very fair crop. 
Grain looks well; have had plenty of 
rain. “This is one of the greatest 
berry seasons in many years. A. W. 
Cook has been picking ripe tomatoes 
out of his garden since July. 12. E. 
Fredenburg and Daniel Gilligan have 
new potatoes, Eggs bring 18 to 20c 
p doz, butter 26 to 28c p Ib. Frank 
Watts is putting a cement floor in 
the barn on one of his farms. The 
F. X. Baumert Co have both of their 
factories in Evans Mills in operation, 


Watkins, Schuyler Co—Haying al- 
most finished in this 
though the drouth of June dam- 
aged timothy to a degree. Pastures 
have fared worse and milch cows have 
fallen off in milk flow fully one-half. 
Corn is looking fine and a large acre- 
age was planted, although the scarcity 
of fertile seed forced some to har- 
Tow up the ground and later sow 
buckwheat Milk scarce, retailing at 
Gc. Butter 20c and cheese 12c. 


section, al- 


Clay, Onondaga Co—Haying finished 
and has been a bumper crop. Wheat 
harvested, but badly sprouted, on ac- 
count of heavy rains. Oats headed 
fine and ripening fast. Corn and po- 
tatoes are growing finely Tobacco 
and cabbage not up to standard. Old 
potatoes in good demand yet at 90¢c p 
bu. Plenty of new potatoes at $1.15 
p bu. Pastures in good condition. 
Butter selling at 25e p Ib, eggs 22c¢ p 
doz. Meadows starting in good shape. 


Batavia, Genesee 
progressing slowly, on account of 
showery weather. It is a good crop 
and is being taken up in good condi- 
tion. Winter wheat a fine crop. Some 
sprouting in the shock. Buyers of- 
fering 80c p bu for grains, Canning 
factory contracted with farmers for 
800 acres of peas and will pay 0 p 
ton. Potatoes and beans were planted 
late, but are making rapid growth. 
Butter 20c p lb, cheese lc, eggs 19c¢ 
p doz. 


Co—Haying is 


Milk Inspection in Jefferson Co— 
The N Y city department of health 
has had its representatives in Jeffer- 
son Co inspecting the premises of 
milk producers and dealers. The at- 
tention of milk producers has been 
called to methods which they are 
practicing, which are not approved by 
the health department Many pro- 
ducers claim that they cannot comply 
with the regulations at the present 
prices of. milk. 


Progress on Barge Canal—During 
the six months just terminated con- 
struction work on the barge canal 
was 2 2-3 times greater than during 
the corresfionding period of 1907, and 
was sixfold greater than during the 
like months of 1906. The value of the 
work performed during the past six 
months was $1,322,910, as compared 
with $494,837 during the first half of 
the yvear 1907. The value of the 
work performed to date is $4,590,371. 
During June the amount of material 
excavated on the barge canal work 
largely exceeded any previous month’s 
record, reaching a total of 1,142.529 
enhte vards. 


NEW JERSEY 


Nassau Co Fruit Meeting—The re- 
cent monthly meeting of the Nassau 
Co horticultural society at Glen Cove 
was an enthusiastic one. Two new 
members were proposed and three 
elected and three ladies were elected 
honorary members. Plans for the fall 
show were approveé. A number of 
contributions of special prizes were 
reported. It was voted that no mem- 
ber compete for his own prize in this 


show. It was also voted to have a 
dahlia show in Oct. 
Kingston, Somerset Co — Severe 


storms recently have done considerable 
damage, blowing down trees, _ tele- 
graph poles, etc. Local truckers sold 
their first tomatoes for $2 and $3 p 
bskt. Everything has been much 
improved by late rains. Potatoes 
were somewhat injured by late drouth. 
Stillwater, Sussex Co—The drouth 
with the excessive heat, has dried up 
potatoes and oats badly. We had 
good weather in which to gather 
the large hay crop. Corn looks fairly 
well. Dairymen have begun to feed 
cows to keep up the milk flow. City 
boarders are quite numerous. 


Livingston, Essex Co—Hay crop is 
all harvested. Upland hay extra 
heavy this year. Corn about’ two 
weeks late. Potato fields look as 
though they had the blight. Oats 
fine. Garden crops suffering, owing 
to lack of moisture. Apples, pears 
and plums will be less than one-half 
crop this year. Peaches were never 
more promising. Pastures short on 
account of dry weather, and all feed- 
stuffs high. Brewers’ grain 8c p bu at 
the breweries in Newark, which is 2c 
higher than a year ago. Milk 4c p 
qt, good milch cows $55 to $65 p head, 
eggs 3he p doz. 

Norma, Salem Co—It has been five 
weeks since we had rain, and corm, 
tomatoes, beans and sweet potatoes 
have had difficulty in holding their 
own Blackberries were a total fail- 
ure, owing to drouth, and prices were 
low. Hay almost a full crop, bring- 
ing $8 p ton. There will be no sec- 
ond crop this season. 


Cassville, Ocean Co—Corn 00c p bu, 


rye The, ewes 21le p doz, huckleberries 
Ge p at, broiler chicks 80c p pr. Corn 


suffering from drouth. Potatoes 
small. 
Cedarville, Cumberland Co—Con- 


tinued drouth is injuring corn, pep- 
pers, peaches and berries, and even 
the huckleberries in the swamps need 
rain. There have been hundreds of 
bushels of these berries picked and 
selling at 5c p qt. Late tomato vines 
are not as large as they should be. 
Stock in good condition. 

New Egypt, Ocean Co—Harvest is. 
about all done, and there is a large 
hay crop. Rye about half a crop; 
oats and wheat fair. Corn is almost a 
failure, owing to wet weather at 
planting time and the present drouth. 
Truck an entire failure in some sec- 


or 


tions. Eggs 25c p doz, milk 4c p qt 


Three Bridges, Amsterdam Co—The 
largest crop of hay in many years 
was harvested; 35% more hay than 
last year, All crops are now suffer- 
ing for rain. Pastures are getting 
very poor. Berries, apples, tomatoes 
and potatoes will be a failure if the 
drouth continues. Corn looks’ well 
yet, but must have rain in a few 
days. Good timothy hay is $8 p ton, 
oats 65e, butter 25c, eggs 22c. 


Park Ridge, Bergen Co—Farmers’ 
prospects are good throughout the 
county. Weather conditions have been 
fine for crops, with but few excep- 
tions. Hay nearly all cut and housed; 
shows heavier than last year. Rye 
also promises larger percentage. Marly 
potatoes slightly injured by dry 
weather, while late ones are doing 
well. Small fruits, as @erries and 
currants, are yielding well, with fair 
prices. Outlook for plums, peaches 
and grapes is promising, with acre- 
age increasing yearly in the hills of 
north Bergen county. Pears and win- 
ter apples do not promise large crops 
in all orchards. Farmers well up 
with their work. Land values will 
not advance ——, until return of 


“easy money.” Farm lands have 
more than doubled, in the last _ fiye 
years, while lots in our borough have 
increased fourfold in value; $200 »p 
acre asked and $150 bid for ten acre 
1% miles from railroad depot. Pag? 
ture and meadow conditions norma}, 
Live stock in good condition. Horses, 
good farm, $200 up to almost any. 
where, cows $50 up ditto, butter 8le¢, 
eggs 3Uc p doz, milk 8c. Our best 
fruit growers have adopted as a reg. 
ular duty thorough spraying of all 
fruit trees from which they may ex. 
pect returns, and in consequence are 
producing better crops. New or. 
chards, especially of peaches, are he 
ing planted. 


Vernon, Sussex Co—Rain is badly 
needed. Potatoes are a total failure, 
Corn looking good. Rye a good crop, 
Peach crop promises to be a fair one, 
but not as large as at first expected, 
Gardens are nearly dead. Hay crop, 
as a rule, better than last. season. 
Pine Island onion crop completely 
ruined by hail, rain and mud. Peach 
crop also injured. Eggs scarce, storeg 
paying 24c p doz. 





New York Country Produce Markets 





At Albany, corn 82c p bu, oats Gk, 
rye 85c, bran $24@25 p ton, middlingy 
26@28, baled timothy hay 13@15, 
Cmy tub butter 20@25c p Ib, dairy 18 
@22c, f c cheese 11@12c. Fresh eggs 
2c p doz, dressed fowls 12@14ec p 
Ib, chickens 19@21c, turkeys 18@ 1%e, 
ducks 14@15c. Potatoes 3@3.50 p 
bbl. Early apples 1@2 p bu, black. 
berries 8@9c p qt, muskmelons 4@7 
p 100, watermelons 20@30c ea, peaches 
1.25 p cra. Celery 8@8.50 p 100 behs. 

At Syracuse, corn 80c p bu, oats 
62c, bran $27@28 p ton, middlings 27 
@ 29, baled timothy hay 13@16. But- 
ter quiet, cmy tubs 23@ 21c p Ib, prints 
24@25¢, dairy 23c, f c cheese 12@13e. 
Local eggs 24@25c p doz, live fowls 
18@13%c p Ib, broiler chicks 19@20¢ 
p lb, dressed fowls 18@20c, chickens 
2530c, turkeys 23@25c, ducks 18@ 
20c. Old potatoes 65e p bu, new po- 
tatoes 90c, new onions 1, cabbage 3@5 
p 100 heads. New apples 60c@1 p bu, 
blackberries 12@14c p cra, gooseber- 
ries 8@10c p qt, red raspberries 13 
lic, currants 7@S8c, huckleberries 12 
@13c. Green corn 12@15c p doz, peas 
Oc p bu, wax beans 6O@Thic, squs’ 
35c p doz, cukes 35@40c, peppers 
@12c¢. 

At Rochester, wheat 95c p bu, corn 
Re, rye &3c, oats 63c, middlings %28 
p ton, bran 26. New cabbage 4c p 
doz, celery 40@50c, corn toc, cukes 
35ce, green beans 40c p bskt, lettuce 
10@12c p doz heads, new potatoes 
1:25 p bu, squash 40c p doz, tomatoes 
1 p bskt, turnips 35@40c. Cmy tub 
butter 24@25c p lb, prints 25%c, dairy 
1S@22c, f c cheese 13c. Fresh eggs 
22c p doz, dressed turkeys 20@21c, 
roasting chicks 15@17c, fowls 1, 
ducks 17c. New hay 10@12 p ton, old 
hay 12@14, rye straw 11@14. 


MARYLAND 
Fremont, Frederick Co—The harvest 
is mostly done and very tair crops 
gathered. The hay crop was unusual 
ly heavy. The rains were frequent, 
but too light to be of much help in 
this part of the county. Pastures = 


short, causing milk to be scarce. 
corn will be very short. 





Cavetown, Washington Co—Recent 
rains have tmproved prospects. Corn 
in good shape and promises to be @ 
normal yield. Potatoes too far gone 
to be benefited by rain. Stock Jooking 
well, Hay crop heaviest in years an 
all in the barn. Butter 17c p 1b, eggs 
18c p doz, potatoes $1 p bu. 


Beaver Creek, Washington Co — 
Some have threshed wheat and oe 
yield which is selling at 89c p bu. Ny 
had a good rain July 4, but nee ae 
any consequence since. Corn looks 
wel], but needs rain. Garden ber, 
tables short. Eggs 16c p 402, but 
le p Ib Hay a good crop, worth 
p ton. 

Arundel Co—Drouth 


Sudley, -Anne res 
is rettine to he quite serious. —_ 
very short and sprines dry. Cnn 

one-thir 


will not be more than 
the usual yield. Tobacco at @ stan®, 
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still. Wheat yields about up to aver- 
age. Oats the same, but rye short. 
Blackberries drying up on the vines, 
fruits of all kinds suffering. Potatoes 
will be an entire failure. Tomatoes 
ghort and of poor quality. Eggs 20 
to 22c p doz, chickens $3 to $4 p doz. 

Hancock, Washington Co—Wheat is 
of good quality, but yield below 
average. Hay crop is very good and 
made without rain. Corn and pota- 
toes suffering for rain; prospects for 
late fruit good, provided we get rain 


goon, otherwise decidedly poor. Farm 
work is well forward. Pasture is 
ghort and turning brown. All farm 


products are selling high. 

Big Spring, Washington Co—Drouth 
conditions exist with us quite serious- 
ly and early corn is being badly 
crippled. Early potatoes will be about 


two-thirds crop. All garden stuff is 
padly crippled and pastures brown 
and bare; some are feeding their 
cows hay already, of which there is 
an abundant crop and gathered in 
» fine condition. The apple crop is 
quite short and very knotty. Pears 
fairly abundant, but no peaches in 
this locality. Black and dewberries 
entirely dried up Wheat threshing 
in progress with varying results, some 
very good, others only fair. Wheat 
selling at SOc p bu. 


Westover, Somerset Co—Not much 
complaint he@rd about drouth in this 
section. Crop prospects good, espe- 
cizlly fields that have been properly 
cuiiivated promise good yields. Wheat 
all threshed out. The yield generally 
is below the average, but quality is 
good. Oats a poor crop, in both yield 
and quality of grain. 





Grange Notes 





NEW YORK 

Among the live local granges in 
New York enjoying their own halls is 
Smithville, No 60, located in Jefferson 
county. This grange has recently ded- 
icated a new and well-appointed 
grange hall, and on the occasion of 
the exercises there were addresses by 
some of the leaders in the order. 
Pavilion grange of Genesee county, 
N Y, will have a grange exhibit at the 
county fair to be held at Batavia. 

Grange day at the state fair at 
yTacuse will be highly interesting to 
every Patron. The date set is Septem- 
ber 16, and State Master Godfrey wili 
be on hand with an ample corps of 
assistants. The new tent will be used 
for the first time. This is 60x60 feet 
with an annex. Perhaps by another 
year a permanent structyre may be 
ready for the use of the grange. On 
the occasion of grange day, Mrs. A. H. 
Lambert of Rhinebeck, chairman of 


the women’s committee of the state 
éfange, will have charge of the pro- 
gram in the women’s building. 

There were 25 candidates to take 
the examination for grange scholar- 
ships at Cornell this year. The six 
successful contestants will be an- 
Rounced in a short time. 

State Sec Giles reports 32 new 


granges organized since January |! 

Groveland grange isin a prosperous 
condition. Final degrees were con- 
ferred on a class of three candidates 
a the last meeting This grange has 
more than doubled its membership 
the past three years. 

Warsaw, No 1088, at a_ recent 
Meeting discussed the buying of new 
furniture for the hall. It was de- 
tided to furnish the .ooms in a rea- 
*nably liberal way This grange is 
fast becoming one of the most active 
in Wyoming county. A class of can- 
fidates recently received degrees. 

The executive committee of the 
state grange is looking the ground 
‘ver carefully relative to the next an- 
nual meeting. Little Falls was recent- 
ly Visited in this connection. The 
fommittee was favorably impressed. 
ether invitations included Rochester, 
Mahe da Schenectady and Albany. It 

believed Little Falls will give ample 
he ommodations but the other invi- 

tions will be given careful consid- 


a before the final decision is 
mia Tecent meeting of Mendon, No 
a — roads was the leading topic 
iscussion. E. H. White led in 
aa Other matters discussed 
uded Profitable farm implements 


and The value of a college ednration. 

The grange is to be well represent- 
ed at the state fair this fall. The exec- 
utive committee recently met at Syra- 
cuse to consider arrangements for the 
grange day at the exhibition. This 
year a new tent will be placed at the 
disposal of the grange as headquar- 
ters during the fair and for the ac- 
commodation of grange visitors. The 
tent will be 60x100 feet with an an- 
nex, 

Oneida Pomona grange had an in- 
teresting meeting August 6. The lec- 
turer of each subordinate grange in 
the Pomona jurisdiction arranged for 
a speaker from each local organiza- 
tion. 

Farmington grange is 
novel feature this year. Patrons are 
bringing specimens of plants and 
fruits for identification and inspection 
at each meeting. It is a popular way 
of keeping up interest in the sum- 
mer and also serves to keep the Pa- 
trons informed. 

Centerville, No 10438, is conferring 
degrees on a class of candidates. The 
grange fair will be held October 10. 
At a recent meeting the topic under 
discussion was What public improve- 
ments are most needed in Centerville. 
Cc. A. Lawrence said the present need 
is better roads. He suggested that 
farmers set out maple trees on their 
land adjoining the highway He would 
like to see the road work more syste- 
matic and worked along a definite 
plan. Mr Lawrence suggested that 
each farmer set out five acres of lo- 
cust trees as an investment. If a 
young man 21 years of age will do 
this, he will have a fortune at 60 years 
‘of age. 


having a 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The following new grange are al- 
ready reported from Washington: 

Avella, No 1371—J. E. Vance, W. H. 
Buchanan, J. B. Painter. 

Deemstown, No 1372-——Grant Zollers, 
T. H. Overholt, R. S. Bane. 

Pawnee grange is made up princi- 
pally of West Bethlehem township 
farmers. Its charter membership is 
only 30, but this shows signs of being 
doubled. 

Manchester grange, No 1374, 
York county is another new one. 

Brothers Dorsett and Goding report 
a new grange at Mt Jewett of McKean 
county. 

Avella grange is at the town of the 
same name. The address of Master 
Zollers of Deemstown’ grange is 
Beallsville. All of the officers of Paw- 
nee grange live on Washington R F D 
No 3, this grange being near Wash- 
ington. Avella grang: starts off with 
more than 60 members. It is neighbor 
to Independence grange, established 
years ago, and already there is a 
strong, but perfectly friendly rivalry 
between the two. 


Butler and York counties have also 
been invaded by the organizers, with 
the result that Grange No 13579 has 
been organized in Butler, and No 1380 
in York. Following are the officers: 
W79—F. B. Forrester, John Shaffer 
and Mrs J. H. Shaffer, all of Prospect; 
1389—-Alex Lehmer, D. B. Baker and 
Edward Shapley, all of Dillsburg. 


The Wayne county agricultural so- 
ciety has doubled the premiums for 
granges at its annual fair at Hones- 
dale this fall. The prize will be $200, 
divided as follows: First, $60; second, 
$50; third, $40; fourth, $36; fifth, $20. 
The fair is expected to be the biggest 
ever. Last year the attendance was 
12,000. 

Straban 
host at 
Adams 
meeting 


of 


as 
and 
the 


grange recently acted 
the meeting of York 
county Pomona, No 40, 
being at Hunterstown. 


NEW JERSEY 

At the summer meeting of -Glouces- 
ter county Pomona held at Mickleton, 
encouraging reports were received and 
read by Miss Kirby, showing progress 
of the local granges. There was @ 
gratifying unanimity of reports of 
prosperous conditions and healthy in- 
crease in membership. 


Lafayette grange has planned a pic- 
nic for Wednesday, August 5, at Lake 
Grinnell. On this occasion those at- 
tending will have the privilege of 
visiting Mortimer Whitehead. It is 
planned to hold this picnic annually. 


Providing the weather is good, 


enormous tien practically as- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


sured at the three days’ carnival 
planned by the grange at Woodbury. 
This is to be held at Alcyon, August 
12-14. On the opening day the 
sixth degree will be conferred, and on 


the second day (Thursday) Hon N. J. 
Bachelder,. master” of the national 
grange, will make an address at 2 


o'clock. General exercises will be ob- 
served on Friday, the closing day. 


The annual picnic of Wantage 
grange of Sussex will be held at Pa- 
trons’ park, August 19. This is the 


this 
will 
the 


held in Sussex Co 
prominent speaker 
past master of 


largest picnic 
year and a 
be Aaron Jones, 
national grange. 


New York Cheese Markets 


State Commissioner of Agriculture 
Pearson has issued a circular to the 
cheese trade warning dealers against 
selling soaked curd cheese illegally. 
He says that such commodity cannot 
properly be classed as full cream 
cheese and when sold as such the 
law is violated. If soaked curd 
cheese is to be sold it must be brand- 
ed for just what it is. The commis- 
sioner says if his instructions are not 
carried out he will take steps to en- 
force the law against offenders. 





At Utica, July 27—The yield of 
milk is now 25% less than at the 
flush. The tone of the market today 


was a little weaker than last Monday. 
The ruling price for large was 11\c 
p ib, a decline of 4c. Market for 
small was unchanged at 11%c. The 
sales were 1222 bxs large at T1\c, 
and 115 at 11%c; of small, 319 bxs, 
11\%c; 600 at 11%¢c, and 3252 at 11 %c. 
Total transactions were 5508 bxs, as 
against 5746 at the corresponding 
date last year, when the ruling price 
was l2c. 

At Canton, July 27 — Saturday's 
cheese sales were 2900 bxs at 11%c 
p Ib. Butter transactions involved 
1400 tubs at 23%c p Ib.—[A. T. Mar- 
tyn, Sec. 

At Watertown, July 25—Pastures 
are in better shape since recent rains, 
but the milk flow is considerably 
lighter than at the flush of the sea- 
son. Sales amounted to 9000 bxs, 
prices ranging 11% @l12c p lb. Four 
lots colored twins aad one lot large 
colored brought the last named price. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, July 2T, 1908. 

At New York, the cattle market 
ruled slow after Monday of last week, 
prime and choice beeves were 10c 
lower; common to fairly good steers 
declining 15@25c; choice fat bulls 
steady; common and medium bologna 
bulls and all grades of cows weak to 








10c lower; closing dull and = un- 
changed. Veals opened active and 
firm on Wednesday last, but broke 


later in the day and closed slow and 


a fraction easier; buttenmilks 25c 
lower; the week closed with a rather 


slack demand for all sorts and grades 
of calves and prices barely steady. 
Milch cows in fair demand and all 
grades steady. Common to choice 
milkers, calf included, sold at $25@ 
62.50 ea. 

Today there were 35 cars cattle 
and 3921 calves on sale. Steers slow 
and 10@15c lower; bulls 15@25c 
lower; cows dull and unchanged. Sev- 
eral cars of .cattle were left oven 
Veals draggy and weak to 25c lower; 
buttermilks 25@50c lower. Native 
steers $4.85@7.10 p 100 Ibs; oxen and 
stags %.75@5.10; bulls 3@4.25; cows 


1.75@3.75. Veals 5@8; lots 8.25@ 
8.50; culls and throwouts 4@4.50; 


buttermilks 3.25@4.25. 

With 66% cars on sale, sheep were 
unchanged; prime to choice lambs 
scarce and firm to 25c higher; com- 
mon and medium grades slow and 
weak to 25c lower. Nine cars were 
carried over. Common to prime sheep 
(bucks and ewes) sold at $3@4.50 p 
100 lbs; culls 2@2.75; common to 
choice lambs 4.25@6.75; culls 4. 

There were about 2580 h on sale. 
The feeling was steady to 10c lower. 
N Y state afd Pa hogs $7@7.10 p 100 
tbs; roughs 6@6.10; stags 3.50@4.50. 

THE HORSE MARKET 

More activity than for some time; 
and while business generally was con- 
fined to horses of commercial types, 
deers are confidently expecting an 


early fall 


demand 
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inquiry for all kinds of horses. The 


regular auctions 
by buyers 


at $125@225 ea; 
@100. 


were 
looking for good, 
second-handers which sold 
inferior offerings 4) 


and an increased 
well attended 
sound, 

generally 


At Buffalo, a steady cattle market 


prevailed early 


as follows: The 


brought $6.50@7.10 p 100 Ibs, 
3@5, 


3.500@5, bulls 
stockers 83@4.25, 


coarse calves 3@4, 


this week. 
Monday were 150 loads. 


Receipts 
Prices ruled 


best finished steer: 


Cows 
heifers 4@5.7h, 


veal calves 6@8.25, 


milch cows 2@ 


56 ea. 

Part of the recent gains in hos 
prices was wiped out the fore part o° 
this week. Yorkers sold at $6.80@ 
6.90 p 100 Ibs, pigs 6.20@6.25. Sheep 
market slow. Lambs moved at 6@ 


6.25, wethers 
yearlings 4@5.25. 


At Pittsburg, 


steady prices for the 


kinds of cattle. 
were 115 loads, 
inds were off 


4@4.65. 


Ewes 3.50@4, 


salesmen secure 


more desirable 


Monday's receipts 
medium to 
10@ 15e. 


common 
Fine steers 


sold at $6.50@7 p 100 Ibs, fair to goo! 
steers 5@6, heifers 4.50@5.75, cows 4 


@ 5, 
steers 4@5.25, 


bulls 4@4.85, 


oxen do, feeding 


stockers 3.75@4.00, veal 


calves 5@7.50, common calves 3@4. 
Hog movement 


than a week ago. 


lights 6.40@6.70, 
weaker. 


somewhat lower 


Heavy Yorkers sold 
at $6980 p 100 Ibs, mediums 6.80@6.85, 


pigs 6@6.15. 
Yearlings 


Sheep 
brought 4@5.50, 


lambs 4@6.10, mixed sheep 3@4.75. 





County and District Fairs 





Delaware 


Wilmington, New Cas- 
the, 8 145 


New Jersey 


Hookstown, Beaver, 


A S-27 
Horticultural Hall 
Philadelphia, 


N 10-14 
Hughesville, Lycoming 
Indiana, 


O 13-16 
Kittanning, Armstrong 





Trenton, 823-03 
Mt Holly, Burlingt 
068 
Pennsylvania 
Allentown, Lehigh, 
8 22-3 
Bedford. o6s 
Bethlehem, Northamp- 
ton, 814 
Bloomsburg, pear 
) 
Burgettstown, we Ng 
arren, 
823-02 
Carrollton, oo, 


8 2-3 

Clarion, 8 22-3 

Craw- 

ie 
Dayton, 4 

82-02 


Forksville, Sullivan 


Gratz, Dauphin, 0 13-16 
Harford, Susquehanna, 
§ 23-2 
Hanover, York, 8 15-18 
Hollidaysburg, —. 


Honesdale, Wayne, 
823-02 


Sit 
A 16-21 
Kut n, 


Lebanon, A 
Lehighton, Carbon, 
8902 

Lewisborg, Washingtow 
23 


Madisonville, 
wanna 


Ss 
Milton, Northumberland 
Doz 


8 
Nazareth, Hesthamepes. 
68-11 
Newport, Perry, 8 15-18 
Oxford, Chester, § 22-235 
Port Royal, — 


Pulaski, Lawrence 
Reading, 


Stonesboro, Mercer, 
8DO1 
Stroudsburg, Mon roe. 


15-18 

Towands, Bradford, 
830? 
Troy, Bradford, 8 15-1* 
Westfield, Tioga, & 8-1! 
Wyalusing ....:.... 8 14 


ean ood Westie 
= 8 61 


6-11 





PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia 
wheat 95c p bu, corn S4c, oats 68c, 


timothy 


hay $14@15 p ton, 
clover 11@12, bran 25. 


mixed 
Cmy tub but- 


ter 24@25c p ib, prints 26c, dairy 18 


@22c, tf c cheese 12@12%c. 


Fresh 


ewes 2lc p doz, dressed fowls i4c p 


Ib, 


equabs $3 per doz. 
P %-bbl bskt, watermelons 100 p ca., 
cantaloups 1.25 p cra, blackberries ° 


broilers 23@25c, 


turkeys 17c, 
New apples 7h. 


@i7c p bx, whortleberries 7@10c, cur 
rants 7@9c, gooseberries 6@S8ec, re! 
raspberries 4@5c p pt, peaches 1.15 p 
6-bskt carrier, pears 2.50 p bbl, grape: 


1.75 p cra. New potatoes 


2.00 p bbl, 


sweet potatoes 2.50@3, onions Tic p 


%-bbl bskt. 


At Pittsburg, 
potatoes 265 p 


cabbage 
bbl, 
1, cukes 1.25 p hamper, 


$1.75, ne 
green cor ' 
cauliflowe” 


2.50 p cra, carrots 20c p doz, beets 20 


@25c, spinach 


40c, 
hamper, celery 3c p doz 


lettuce 1.25 
Apples > 


@1 p bskt, peaches 1.25 p cra, pears 


1.50@1.T5, 


cherries 


loups 2.10@2.75 p at l 
20@30c ea, gooseberries 2.75 p 32-at 
era, thruckleberries 


4.50@5, 


blackberries 2@2.25, 


1.25 p bx, cant*- 
cra, watermelon. 


raspberrie: 
currants 


3.24, 


2%). Cmy tub butter 24@25ec p Ib, 
prints 25@26c, dairy 194 Me, f 
cheese 12@1hic. Fresh ergs 920e % 


doz, live hens 1°@1%e p Ib hvoilers 18 
@20c, turkeys 12@ 1c, ducks 12@ lac 
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Cuban Agricultural College Movements 





{From Page 85.] 


ample to ¢heir less educated neigh- 
bors. Graduates of such a college 
would be able to profit from the work 
done, not only by the Cuban experi- 
ment station, but by stations all over 
the world, and would exert an incal- 


eulable influence for good. The men 
who stand behind this agitation have 
grasped the fundamental fact that 


the problem of Cuba is one of educa- 
tion, rather than of legislation. They 
propose to adapt the education to the 
most pressing needs of the people, 
rather than to follow exclusively those 
old-fashioned ideas of a purely classi- 


eal culture, which have prevailed in 
the past. It is their hope also that 
the college may be immediately pro- 


vided for and inaugurated, so that an 
institution for agricultural and me- 
chanical education may stand as a 
monument to the second intervention 
of the United States in Cuba. 


> an 


THE GRAIN TRADE 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITIL COMPARISONS 


Cash or 


Wheat | Corr | Oats 








Spot 1908 | 1907 | 1908 | 1907 | 1908 |1907 
| -}--) 
Chicago .| .97| -.91! .78 | EA | 574 | 44 
New York.| 1.02, .97/| 84 | 61 | 60 | 60 
Boston. .| —| —| 86 | .634| 62 | 62 
Toledo. .| 97] .96| .78 | 54 | 68 | .47 
8t Louis .| 96 80 | .77 | 52 56 43 
Min’p’lis .| 1.01] .95 | .76 | 50 | 56 | .42 
Liverpool .| 1.10 | 1.03 | .87 0 _ - 
At Chicago, wheat has_ received 
rather less than usual consideration 
in the speculative branch of the 
trade. The market has averaged 


nearly steady within a narrow range, 
operators closely watching the crop 
conditions in the northwest. Reports 
are conflicting, some of them pointing 
to the ill effects of the drouth, others 
maintaining that since the advent of 
scattered rainfall the situation has 
improved. Reports about the prob 
able crop in the Canadian northwest 
are equally contradictory. 

Wheat for Sept delivery’ sold 
around Yle‘p bu with Dee a little 
above and below Yc. The foreign sit- 
uation was without particular change. 


Corn was without important change. 
So far as the growing plant is con- 
cerned it seems to be making good 


progress in most of the surplus states 


and this affected the market, pre- 
venting any great general support at 
any time. No 2 corn in store 
was salable around 774%,@78e p bu, 
with Sept delivery above and below 
iéc. New crop deliveries were rea- 
sonably well supported, Dec 61%@ 


62%c, May about lc discount. 
The oats market scored a substan- 


tial advance last week, not fully 
maintained. Local stocks are the 
smallest in years, threshing returns 


from the new crop variable and the 
market was nervous and largely un- 
der control of speculators. At every 
sharp advance there were heavy 
realizing sales. Oats for Sept delivery 
sold up better than 2c to 45%c p bu, 
subsequently reacting ‘a trifle with 
Dee 43@45c. 

The demand for barley continued 
rather tame, but offerings were small 
and the market averaged fairly steady 
and at times firm. Barley screenings 
57@66c p bu, feed barley 62@66c, 
malting grades 66@70c. 

Timothy seed fairly active, with 
prime new crop delivery, Sept, close 
to 4c p lb, cloverseed 14@17c. Hun- 
garian $1.65@1.80 p 100 lbs, German 
nillet 1.25@1.40. 

At New York, more activity noted 
in the export trade in_ principal 
grains. No 2 red winter wheat is 
quated at $1.02 p bu, No 1 macaroni 
wheat 1.08. Offerings of corn con- 
tinue moderate, and prices hold high; 
No 2 corn. brings 84c p bu in elevators. 
Hominy $4.50@4.60 p bbl, corn chops 
27 p ton, cornmeal 1.50@1.55 p 100 
Ibs, corn flour 1.80, No 2 mixed oats 
(2c p bu, white clipped oats 683 @73e, 
ryer83¢ . nominal... majt , 20@Ric. 


THE LATEST 


TME LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
At Chicago, medium grades of beef 
cattle were somewhat slow sale, and 
prices ruled easy. On the other hand, 
fey corn-fed steers and distillery-fed 
cattle proved firmer, at times record- 


ing moderate advances. Texas grass- 
ers are coming to this market and 
southwestern points freely. Compared 
with an average season, prices for 
such cattle are relatively high, yet it 
is significant that packers are doing 
their utmost to force quotations for 
range stock to the lowest basis 


pos sible. 





Prime to fey native beeve - 
Common to fair native beeves 5.4 
Kutcher cows, choice to extra 4.754 
Butcher cows, poor to good 3.00@ 4.56 
Butcher bulls, good to choice 3.00@ 4.75 
Heifers Tae. « ceehavane 5.25@ 6.00 
Canners, cows and_ bull seee 2.00 3.00 
Stockers, 500 to 750 Ibs 4.00 4.65 
Feede good to fey ... 4.00@ 4.85 
J ge eee 1.00@ 7.25 
Milch cows p head pdenvedceteees 25.000@750.00 
Fat heifers did not lack for buyers. 
Cows, particularly the medium to low 
grades, average somewhat easy. Veal 
calves in better inquiry, and market 
advanced to a notable degree. Can- 
ning cows sell at $1.75@2.25. Mar- 
ket for feeding steers is none too sat- 
isfactory, considering the way fat 


stock is selling 

The upturn in hog prices last out- 
lined in these columns was not fully 
maintained. Still this was hardly to 
be expected, for the reason that the 


market developed strength too rapidly, 
and it was plainly apparent that it 
had become top-heavy. A majority 
of salesmen take an encouraging view 
of the swine outlook General offer- 
ings at this point and other western 
centers are moderate, this proving 
the most potent factor in strengthen- 
ing the situation 

Northwestern 
come more freely 
range sections have frequently 
running largely to muttons, rather 
than lambs, and include a moderate 
proportion of feeders. Sheep prices 


continue’ to 
from 
been 


sheep 
Offerings 


are considerably lower than at this 
time a year ago. Good to fey lambs 
move at $646.75 p 100 Ibs, feeding 


4.25@5.25, fat wethers 4@4.75, 
3.75@4.50, feeding wet 
feeding ewes 2.50@3.50. 

The Horse Market 

At Chicago, trade not satisfactory to 
sellers. Market dull and lower. It 
takes good drafts to bring $225 ea. 
Farm stock mares and chunks moved 
at 75@150. 


lambs 
fat ewes 
3.50@4, 


GENERAL MARKETS 





stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission charges. 


Unless otherwise 


When sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples 
At New York, anything desirable 


meets with fair inquiry, but prices 
on common fruit are unsatisfactory. 
Gravensteins sell at $2@83.25 p bbl, 
other varieties 1.50@2.50. 
Beans 

At New York, stocks of domestic 
white beans are reported to be mod- 
erate to light. Receipts of foreign 
beans seem to be falling off. Domes- 


tic marrows are quoted at $2.35@ 
2.40 p bu, white kidneys do, pea beans 
2.70@2.75, red kidneys 1.90@1.95, 
black turtle 1.80, limas 3.35@3.40. 
Cabbage 
New York, market 
steady. Flat Dutch cabbage brings 
$5@6 p 100. Local offerings, small 
size, 3@4, red cabbage 1@1.25 p bbl. 
Dressed Meats 

At New York, supplies have been 
running light. Market on anything 
showing quality is inclined to harden. 
Prime veals bring 1114@12c p Ib. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, conditions show little 
change from those last outlined in 
these columns, Prime evap apples 
move at 7@7%c p lb, chops, cores and 
skins $1.50@1.65, evap raspberries 
23@2h5e. 


At holding 


Eggs 

At New York, hot weather has af- 
fected trade to a great extent, and 
many eggs show up in poor condition, 
and this,causes irregudarity in prices. 
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Prime guaranteed local stock moves 
at 24@26c p doz, dirties 15@16c, re- 
frigerator eggs 19@21c. 
Fresh Fruits 
At New York, pears offered more 
freely; Clapps bring $2.50@3%.50 p bbl, 
Le Conte 3.50@4.50, Kieffer 2@3, El- 
berta peaches 75¢c@1.25 p_ carrier, 
plums 40@60c. Cherries 50@55c p 8- 
Ib bskt, currants 4@7c p qt, black- 
berries 6@8c, raspberries 5@7Tec p pt, 
huckleberries 8@10c p qt, gooseber- 
10@15c, muskmelons 1@1.75 p 
watermelons 1254175 p car. 
Hay and Straw 





ries 


cra, 


At Boston, sellers are asking full 
prices for the better grades of hay, 
which are in only moderate supply. 


However, there is so much medium to 
common stuff on the market that it 
is difficult to maintain the trade in a 
steady position. Top timothy sells up 
to $18 p ton, No 1 clover mixed 13@ 
13.50, straight clover 11.50@12, prime 
rye straw 16, oat and wheat straw 10. 
Potatoes 

Your report places the area 
potatoes 2,978,000 acres. The depart- 
ment of agriculture report places it at 
3,198,000 acres. What I want to write 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
unable in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE CENTS a word you can advertise anything 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be coufted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee in- 
sertion in issue of the following week. Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” 
will be accepted at the above rate, but will be 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THD RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange”. ad- 
vertising is only FIVE cents a word each iusertion. 

ADDEESS 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


FOR SALE—Eggs for hatching, White 


Barred 
and Buff Rocks, White Indian Games, 8 C R I 





Reds, White Leghorns and White Wyandottes: $6 
per 100. Angora cats, Jersey cows and _ heifers, 
St Lambert strain. ELKINS PARK POULTRY 
FARM, Elkins Park, Pa. 

LIVE STOCK 
SPECIAL SALE—100 grade Holstein cows, 100: 


60 Ibs milk per cow daily, 60 Ibs; 100 fresh, near by 


and fail springers, 1 Full guarantee, tuberculin 
tested. Write today if you need more milk. 
| HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, N Y. 





BLACK ESSEX PIGS from champion herd. Well 
bred, strong, healthy stock; six to eight weeks old; 
$10 each, $15 per pair. CHARLES JAFFERTY, 
Little Valley, N Y. 





JERSEYS—Combination 


and Golden 
sale 5 heifers, 3 


Lad: for 
17 bulls. S. BE. N 


52 cows, 5 NIVIN, 


Landenberg, Pa. 





POLAND-CHINA service boars, 
April pigs; prices reasonable. M 
Laceyville, Pa. 


LARGE IMPROVED ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. 
fom best breeding. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, 


bred sows; choice 
1. D. SNYDER, 








POLAND-CHINA PIGS. 
prices; OWEN CARMAN, 


Good ones at 


bargain 
Trumansburg, z. 





_DUROC-TERSEYS. splendidly bred, healthy pigs, 
$. HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, Pa. 


THOROUGHBRED Poland-Chinas, $8 
PINKNDY J. KIRK, Nottingham, Pa. 


OHTO IMPROVED _ Chesters: FORECASTLE 
FARM, Burnt Hills, N Y. 





pair, 





under | 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOcxg \ 





CELERY PLANTS—Strong, stocky planis, rq 
in rows, on rich ground and hoed like onions, 
the rows are thinned by hand to give the plants 
an average of 4 square inches of space cach over 
the whole ficld; $1.60 per 1000, 500 90 cents; Goldeq 
Self Bleaching (imported seed), White I’lume, Win. 
ter Gusen, Golden Heart, Giant Pascal; 300,900 Flat 








Dutch, Surehead Succession cabbage plants, § 
per 1000, $4 per 5000. F. W. ROCHELLE, Chester 
N J. . 

GINS i SEED AND ROOTS.  Ginseng—Culy. 
vated ng and Golden Seal seed and roots now 





ready for planting. My bovok, Culture and Profits 




















of Ginseng and Golden Seal, with price of seed 
and roots free, Send for it D. BRANDT Box 
331, Bremen, O. : 
FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed, $3 to $3. 
bushel; medium red seed, $11.50 to $12.50 bushel 
alsike seed, $11.50 to $12.50 bushel: alfalfa seed 
to $iL bushel. JOSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milf 
Del. — 
. . ~ * ane 
CABBAGE, CELERY, tomato, beet plants: aj 
a grown gg es selected seeds; 1000 fi; 
ten dozen, prepaid, § cents. GLICKE’S § 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. SEED 
SEED WHEAT—Rudy and Poole; 35 bushels per 
acre. Circular and sample free. THEO BUI 
SONS, Melrose, O. : wh. 
a of CROP—Crimson or Scarlet clover, $m 
vushel. All seeds. LAYTON & LAYTON, G 
| town, Del. : — 
| . 
| WINTER ONION SETS. ALLEN SECHRIST, 


Port Trevorton, Va. 





~_—e 


HIDES AND FURS 


HIDES—We pay highest prices for hides ang 
skins. Freight paid on shipmemts over 100 pounds, 
Write for tags and _ prices. PENNSYLVANIA 
HIDE & LEATHER CO, Scranton, Pa, 





DOGS, 


COLLIE PUPS—The intelligent kind, from recordeg 





stock, Chester White pigs, Shropshire year 
rams and lambs. Fine stock a specialty, SIDN 
SPRAGUE, Falconer, N Y. 

COLLIES Magnificent young female, 7 mos, beaw 
tifully marked; also some fine male pups; 


No 1, Catawissa, Pa. 
ome bull 


greed. WM K. CREASY, R 
SHEPHERD PUPS and pedigreed 
terriers. A. J. GILSON, Edwards, N 








CHOICE FERRETS, $2 piece. 
TER, Wellington, O. 


CHARLES FO 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


MOTION PICTURE machine for sale. Write o 


P 
eall. WILSON, Miftlintown, Pa. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 


—— 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 
FARM HELP and any kind of help supplied 
ree of charge by the labor information office he 
Italians (59 Lafayette St. Telephone 1138 Frank 
lin), New York City. FREE LABOR OFFICE 
Send for circular and application blanks. 








. 
MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN WANTED—Good vision, under 30, over 1@ 
| pounds, for brakeman and fireman on all railroada 
Experience unnecessary; pay $75 to $100 month 
promoted to conductor or engineer; $150 to 
monthly, RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No 227 Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N Y 








OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 














Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Bad 
Week 


. 
——— 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
| 489 Lafayette Street, New Work Olf7 











FARM FOR SALE—106 acres, % acres cleared, 
balance wood and timber. House, basement b 
well watered, % mile from Owego. ‘Must be 
Price $2100; '% cash. HALL’S FARM AGEN 
| Owego, N Y. 


ms 





LARGE BERKSHIRDS. H. C. & H. B. HAR- 
PENDING, Dundee, N Y. 





CHOICEST Chester White breeders, CHARLES 
N. GREENE, Troy, Pa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





FLOATS—Cut the cost of phos acid over half. 
Dairymen and general farmers will both make and 
save money using floats as we direct. Splendid 
results reported. Western farmers using liberally 
with profit. Delivered only in car lots. Free pub- 
lication ‘‘Floats and how to use them.” Write 
nearest office. PENN FERTILIZER & CHEMICAL 
CO, Station A, Dept E, Buffalo, N Y. 1505 Chapel 
St. New Haven, 


UPON RECEIPT of $1.25 I will send you, direct 
from cur factory, 50 of the best cigars you ever 
smoked. Money back if not satisfied. E. B. LUNN, 
Jamestown, N Y. 


FOR SALE-— 
B. D. WOLCO 








mart berry baskets. Price right. 
*S SONS, Eatontown, N J. 


ESTELLA 





LADIES—Free sample “Orange Lily.” 
COLLINS, Willsborough, N Y,. 


FOR SALE—Farm, two hundred acres, lays oe 
one mile from smali town. Plenty of good b 
ings, fruit and water; for $2700; $500 down. 39 
is a bargain. FRANK BOARDMAN, Owego, 4 

nd 


interest in large, Holstels 
inter tox p, ‘Walton, NY 








FOR SALE—Part 
stock farm, to close estate. 








MARYLAND FARMS, salt water and inlegd 
uations. J. FRANK TURNER, Easton, * 


ee 
——— 


A A Brings Purchasers. 


American Agriculturist, New yee 
City. Gentlemen: We have advert de- 
frequently in Farmers’ Exchange ons 
partment. We have received ne 
letters of inquiry from purchasers hers 
read your paper than all the we - 
combined, and our sales from sory 
advertisement were quite satisfac 
[Lincoln Wells, Manager Grov 
| Farm, Wyalusing, Pa. 
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RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 
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Sf Feet or 


ghout is this 220,000 acres It is a 
matter that shouid be looked into, and 
whatever the percentage was on July 
1, in my opinion that percentage 
shows a 10% reduction Aug 1. The 
crop from Tex, Ark, Tenn, W Va and 
Ky is by this time all marketed, and I 
take it that N J and part of Pa will 
be considerably decreased this month. 
[w. N. White & Co, New York City. 

Potato shipments from Riverhead, 
L I, opened this season nearly two 
weeks earlier than last year, when 
shipments started Aug 1. The ‘0S 
crop started out at 85c p bu, com- 
pared with 50c in ’O7. 

At New York, trade in better shape 
than last noted in these columns. De- 
mand extensive, and offerings from 
southern sections have lessened. L I 
tubers sell at $2.75@3.25 p bbl, N J 
2n0@3, sweet potatoes 3@4; yams 3 
@3.50. 

Mill 

At New Yovk, continues. 
City bran briags $2526 p ton, mid- 
dings 26.50@30.50, this including 
red dog. 


Feeds 


iirmness 


Onions 
See Pages 88 for full report of onion 


situation. 
At New York, receipts gradually in- 


creasing. Offerings from L [I and 
Orange Co, N Y, being much in evi- 
dence. Best reds and yellows move at 


$1.75@2 p bbl; possibly a shade lower 
in some instances. N J whites bring 
141.25 p bskt. 
Poultry 

At New York, prices for live spring 
chickens have declined sharply. While 
receipts were large enough to place 
the market in control of buyers, offer- 
ings have cleaned up with fair satis- 


faction. Live spring chickens realize 
@17c p lb, fowls 13@13%e, tur- 
keys 110@12c, geese 8@%c, guinea 


fowls 50@55¢e p pr, pigeons 20@ 25c. 
Dressed spring ducks from LI abun- 
dant, prices ranging 14@15c p ib, fey 
broiling chickens 22@ 26c, squabs $24 
8.25 p doz. 

Vegetables 

It is reported that the tomato acre- 
age around Columbia, Tenn, was in- 
creased this year. Packers are giving 
$8 p ton for supplies In the vicinity 
of Covington, Tenn, fewer tomatoes 
and more beans have been grown. 
Canners pay 25c p bu for tomatoes, 
Se for beans, 50c for sweet. potatoes, 
and $3 p ton for pumpkins. 

At New York, cucumber pickles in 
§00d supply, receipts coming mainly 
from N J; quotations range $2@2.75 p 
bbl. Beets sell at $1@1.25 p 100 bcehs, 
Carrots do, cukes 75c@$1 p bx, celery 
BG 10¢ p doz, eggplants 50@ Tic p bx, 
corn Tic @$1.50 p 100, lettuce $1@1.50 
D bskt, lima beans $2@2.50, mint Tc 
@1 p 100 bchs, okra do p bx. Peppers 
$150@1.75 p bbl, peas $1@1.25 p bskt. 
string beans $1@1.75, spinach $1@1.50 
Dbbi, squash 75c@$1, turnips $1@1.50 
p 100 behs, tomatoes 75c@1.25 p bx, 
cess $1.25@1.50 p 100 behs. 

Wool 


In the east conditions seem to re- 
t more confidence on the part of 
Willers, However, manufacturers do 


tot seem to be wildly anxious to take 
supplies. The Atlantic coast mar- 
kets quote O Y%to % blood unwashed 
ththing wool at 23@25c p Ib 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 





PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
‘ 24 241% 22 
0., oF; on ~ te 
%.. 21 22 20 


At Chicago, the demand continues 
liberal and sellers were able to shove 
Prices @ shade higher. Speculators 
te doing most of the buying. Extra 
omy 22@ 22 1% © p lb, dairy 17@20c 

At New York, market ruled stronger, 
he the feeling prevails in many quar- 
ts that the situation is strained. Ex- 
ene are picking up moderate quan- 
sues of cmy at 21@22c p lb. The fin- 
“t offerings for the domestic trade 
Sette as high as 24c, western factory 
4 r sells at 194 20c, Pa and N ¥ 
airy butter ranges 18@ 22c. 


The Cheese Markets 
At Chicago, trade presents no new 
ures, Demand extensive and 


prices rule firm. Western twins sell 
at 11@12c p Ib, daisies and young 
Americas 12@13c. 

At New York, hot weather is telling 
upon the condition of much cheese 
coming to the market. Receipts are 
falling off a trifle, this proving a price 
sustaining factor. Full cream spe- 
cials bring 12@13c p Ib. 


The Milk Market 


York, market was “snug” 
week. This condition was due to 
the warm weather in the city aug- 
meeting the demand and the drouth 
in the country curtailing the supply. 
The demand and supply were closely 
balanced with a tendency to shortness 
not sufficiently pronounced to create 
an extra price for any surplus which 


At New 
last 


a dealer might have. Members of 
the exchange express the opinion 
that the price will be raised to 2%c 


p qt at the monthly meeting to be 
held: Thursday, July 30. The price is 
now 2%c p qt in the 26-c zone. 
: Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending July 25 
were: 

Milk Cream 





De Stchdadaniwestendadte 44,405 2,065 
BUBGMORAMNE ccvcerevecve 10,395 237 
WO DOE dc cacescoues 14,950 1,275 
EMCRMWERRE. s2ccesseves 425 Lee 
N FC (long haul) ...<« 4,950 2,210 
N Y¥ C (Harlem) .......10,7°¢ 325 
CO vincucwhedas seca 245,533 4,008 
Lehigh valley ....... . 29,984 1,506 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 4,575 B95 
OW EVER siccnccee oe 5,950 — 
Other sources ......... . 5,900 2) 

DOD © kiveadGansanne 274,117 14,096 





Fall Crop of Strawberries 


J. H. HAYNES, CARROLL COUNTY, IND 


In your issue of July 4 Mrs Smith 
of Colorado makes inquiry as to fall 
growing of strawberries. While there 
is no great profit in it, yet there is a 
satisfaction in seeing this queen of 
fruits in the early and late autumn. 
Today, July 3, I have a bed in full 
bloom and it will continue this up to 
frosts. 

My plan is unique and insures suc- 


cess both in the fall fruiting and 
again in the following summer. I 
plant the beds in August and let 
them run through the next season. 
The beds aré thoroughly prepared 
sometime’ before planting. Well- 


layered young plants are used, are re- 
moved in such @ way as to cause no 
check In their growth and kept clean. 
When of sufficient size to begin bear- 
ing the spaces between the rows are 
filled with finely cut straw, or leaves if 
they can be had. About the middle 
of September I expect first pickings 
of berries which continue until, frost 
cuts them off. 
TREATMENT AFTER FRUITING 


After the fruiting season closes the 
beds are treated to a good coating of 
well-rotted manure and after freez- 
ing they are well covered with any 
good covering accessible. We get a 
fair crop of berries in the fall and 
the following season a beautiful yield 
of fine fruit. 

Our is a rich, black soil, very 
tenacious and stands drouth through 
any trying season. The beds now in 
bloom were planted last season and 
yielded well, although we had a bad 
month of May to contend with. 

The varieties I use are the Autumn 
and the Pan-American. Besides these 


soil 


I grow seedlings from these two 
grand kinds. 
’ HOW TO IRRIGATE 


Where irrigation is required a fine 
way to succeed is to have your bed, 
say, 5 feet wide and as long as de- 
sired. Put two rows of tile, 3-inch is 
large enough, full length of row and 
not over 8 inches below surface. Keep 
them nearly on the level. Close one 
end; fill from the other. Set tile as 
close as possible and either use cement 
on lower side of joints about one- 
half way up the tile to insure water 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


constantly in 
packed around 
swer fairly well. 


them, or sand well 
the joints will an- 

Have joint where 
you fi@ in closed one-half way up. 
With a very slight incline your tile 
are constantly full of water and the 
absorption by the soil above keeps 
your plants alwaye active. 

I presume Mrs Smith could make it 

profitable in her section even with 
surface irrigation, but’ here surface 
irrigation has two faults: First, soil 
bakes and injures the plants; second, 
causes rotting of the fruit from hot 
sun scalding it. 
° Plants are set quite close in the bed 
and runners kept off. Autumn is a 
great plant maker, but Pan-American 
is a shy runner. It makes a massive 
plant for fruiting, however. 


Hop Crop Pushing Forward Rapidly 





At the principal consuming and 
distributing markets of the country 
the hop situation shows little change. 
Prices have been ruling steady to easy, 
and dealers are generally holding 
back awaiting further crop develop- 
ments before taking any violent spec- 
ulative plunges. Ovwr correspondent in 
Cobleskill, N Y, the center of an im- 
portant producing district of that 
state, writing early this week, says: 
“Growing vine has a thrifty appear- 
ance. All indications point to a fair 
crop of hops, with the quality_good.” 

Word comes from the Chehalis dis-- 
trict of Washington to the effect that 
the hop crop is developing nicely, but 
the acreage under cultivation is small- 
er than in recent years. The ’08 acre- 
age is estimated at less than 450, and 
some are now figuring on a yield of 
3000 bales. Last year 714 acres were 
grown there, and the crop turned out 
4500 bales; in '06 the yleld was 6500 
bales. In the Yakima district of Wash 
the acreage this year is estimated at 
little over 1600, which is about half 
of that grown last season. Some are 
talking 10,000 bales for that section. 
In the Sound districts of Wash, where 
the acreage has been reduced materi- 
ally, trade estimates are for a 7000- 
bale crop. Contract prices on the 
Pacific for "O08 hops are now at 9@ 
10c p lb, while old hops are bringing 
5@7c. 

Our mail advices from the U K say 
that hops continue to develop nicely 
there. Vermin noted in certain dis- 
tricts, but no serious damage done to 
date. Up to mid-July prospects were 
for a good yield, with acreage the 
smallest in a long series of years. 


OHTO—At Cleveland, cmy tub butter 
234 24c p Ib, prints Luc, dairy 18@20c, 
f c cheese 12@1%c. Fresh eggs 18c p 
doz, live chicks 12c p Ib, ducks 12@ 
3c, pigeons 1.25 p doz. Apples 2.25@ 
3.50 p bbl, peaches 1.30@1.50 p_ cra, 
plums 75c@1 p bx, Bartlett pears 2.75, 
blueberries 3.50 p bu. New potatoes 
3.25 p bbl, tomatoes Tic p %-bu bskt, 
cabbage 3.50 p 100, cukes 180 p %- 
bbl hamper, tomatoes 2.50 p_ 6-bskt 
era, celery 25@30c p bch. Wheat 93c 
p bu, corn 82c, oats 63c, middlings 25 
p ton, bran 21@22, timothy hay 13@ 
14, clover 9@ 10. | 


At Columbus, new wheat 85e p bu, 











corn 82c, oats Sie, rye 70c, bran $24 
p ton, middlings 26, baled timothy 
10@11. Futter dull, emy tubs 24¢ p 
Ib, prints 25c, dairy 16@18c, f c cheese 
lic. Fresh eggs 17018c p doz, live 
fowls 9 p Ib, chickens 9410c, turkeys 
14c, dressed chickens 10@14c. New po- 
tatoes 1.10 p bu, onions 75 @90c, cab- 
bage 11@12 p ton. apples 250@3 p 
bbl, blackberries 5@6c p at. 


At Cincinnati, new wheat 90c¢ p bu, 
corn 8c, oats 60c, choice timothy hay 
$13@13.50 p ton, clover 9@10, wheat 
straw 5@6, bran 21@22, middlings 24 
@25. Cmy print butter 24@25c p Ih, 
tubs 22@2c, dairy 18@2Nc, f ¢ cheese 
13@14c. Fresh eegs 14@16e p doz, 
spring chickens 15@17c, hens 11e, tur- 
keys 12c, ducks 7@9%c. Veal calves 6@ 
6%c p lb, wool 18@19¢, heavy hogs 6 85 


@6.90 p 100 Ibs, steers 5.25@6.2h, 
sheep 3.65@3.75, lambs 6.40@6.50, 
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E LAVA ¥ 
SEPARATOR 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO 


165-167 BROADWAY, 42 E. MADISON 8ST, 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO- 
















HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


Shovel Plow Combined 


THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is light, stron 

and durable. ‘Very 
simple and is as near 
perfect as can be attained 
and come within the reach 
of every farmer. 













The Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co. 
Box 120, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





More People Killed! 


Lightains Destroys MORE LIVES in a Year 
han Are Lost in KRaltlroad Accidenta, 

Would you have believed that-— or that about %% of 
the fire losses paid by insuremep Companies in the 
country every year are caused by lightning—the 
sbout $6,000,008 year in savings are wiped out this way 

You have ouly to look at statistics to prove 

Do you know that lightning could NOT destroy life 
or property if the people would only obey the laws 
of nature that control lightning? 

Lightning is the simplest thing in the world, and 
everyone ought to be free from its dangers. very- 
one can be. Here is your chance to get absolute 
proof and it costa you nothing. 

Simply write as a portal for our free book on *“The 
Laws of Lightning.” It tells what lightning is—wh 
it strikes only when resisted by people who don’ 
conform to its laws, and never molests those who do, 

You need this book if you value the lives of your 
family, the contents of your barn—your house; your 
happinesse—your savings. 

You cannot afford to be without this great, little, free book 
another 24 hours, so write us a postal and get it teday—sow, 

Book printed in English, German, Bohemian and N: Te 
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Sunrise at Dallett’s 


By David Humphreys 
HE day telegrapher was 
mad—that is to. say, 


angry. It was 7.26 p 
m, the snow sifting 


deeper and deeper on 
the long road to the 
Village, and still no 
Hiram Hawberry to relieve him. Back 
went his chair from the pine table 
with a violence that caused the little 
cabin to shake, and for the tenth time 
he strode to the door and peered into 
the darkness. Useless trouble! Two 
main tracks, a siding beyond, a plat- 
form where the morning dairy picked 
up the milk, and snow-clad emptiness 
on every side, were all that met his 
eye. The day telegrapher turned back 
to his chair, muttering savagely : 

“Dern little fool! ll bet he ain't 
been in bed all day. Runnin’ aroung 
sommers with that gal that’s staying 
up to Bradford's, or I’m a goat! And 
| got to eat cold suppers like a dog to 
make up for it! If Hi wan't a kid, 
and a bright kid, and a well-meanin’ 
kid, I swan J’d report him tomorrow.” 

But here his soliloquy was inter- 
rupted by violent stampings and kick- 
ings on the platform outside, and a 
moment later the delinquent himself 
appeared in the doorway. “Im awful 
sorry, Zeb, but I never had no idea 
of the time. Been skatin’ up on Goose 
Neck all the afternoon. And say, Zeb, 
it was great! Ilave a seegar. You 
know—” 

But the day man departed banging 
he door, 

Hiram gazed after him for a mo- 
ment in rueful silence. Then he re- 
moved his overcoat, and passing out- 
‘ide wearily climbed tne semaphore 
Jidders to make sure that the lamps 
‘ere filled and trimmed. Returning, 
1s sank into the rough wooden chair 
\‘ith a sigh of relief. 

“Lordy!” he muttered, “I’m tired’s 
a dog, an’ lame’s if I'd been thrashin’. 
it ain’t going to be no easy job to 
leep awake tonight. Let’s see what 
‘e’ve got here, anyway.” Taking 
Yebulon’s train memorandum from 
the hook he studied’ it critically. 
“Here’s the snowplow, extra 508, west. 
She left the lowezg end at 3.40; ought 
to show up about 9. Extra 890, east, 
she'll be the next—.40%.say. Then 
there’s 2, at 11.4, and 7's five hours 
late, so the next’ll be time freight 79, 
at 3.15. Nothin’ doin’ from 11.04 till 
then, That means four good hours on 
the bunk. But how’s a feller goin’ to 
wake up? T'll bet IT wouldn't hear a 
flock of earthquakes tonight. 

Like most teleg:aphers, Hiram re- 
rvonded to the hypnotism of his office 
call on the wire. Like the voice of 
conscience it will penetrate the deep- 
est sleep, while all other Morse, all 
other sounds even to thunder and 
tornado, may pass unheard. But this 
passing freight must be heard and its 
time reported accurately to the dis- 
patcher. With back-tilted chair Hi- 
tam gazed about the little office re- 
flectively. In default of an alarm clock 
its equivalent must be devised. His 
eye fell upon the heavy iron coal 
scuttle beside the stove; next, upon 
the cupboard in the corner, and at 
length he rose and opening the cabin 
door glanced out across the tracks. 
Then he closed the door, and after 
some rummaging in the cupboard re- 
turned to the table with a coil of 
heavy telegraph wire. “Ought to have 
a rope,” he muttered. “This stuff's 
too brittle. But I'll use ft double, and 
mebbe it'll work.” 

Hauling forth the coalhod he at- 
tached the double wire firmly to its 
handle, Crossing the room again he 
dug the paper plug from a knothole in 
the flimsy door. 

“That'll do it,’’ he remarked. ‘“‘That’s 
first-rate.” 

Resuming his chair, he took up 
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with a sigh of relief. “Ain't that ing forth stertorous snores. Outside, 
Limpin’ Mike a caution!” he com- the wind whistled softly, sifting the 
mented presently, gazing with won- snow through the chinks between the 
dering revulsion at the visage of a rough boards, within the lamp puffed 
desperado prominently depicted on and smoked in the draft, the soft 
the flashy page. ‘Holdin’ up people coal sputtered in the stove; the tele- 
right and left, and buildin’ a blockade graph instruments chattered endlessly 
to wreck the Fast Mail. And they on. But the night telegrapher was 
say he’s hidin’ somewheres in these oblivious; his spirit was far away, 
mountains. By Jingo! If he shows his skating with rosy-cheeked Miss Jen- 
face around here he'll git a dos’t of nings on Goose Neck pond. 
buckshot that'll last him.” Hiram Meanwhile, far up the line, time 
glanced up at the shotgun above the freight 79 was flogging westward with 
window, and wagged his head omi- only twenty loads, pulled by a new 
nously. “Mother Hubbard” compound, on her 
The time passed drowsily. Extra trial trip, and in the cab beside the 
DOS with the “rotary” and a flanger engineman rode no less a personage 
thrashed by on the up track ixtra than the new division superintendent, 
800 swung rattling southward on the the already famed and dreaded mon- 
other; and at last, on time to the dot, arch who ruled with a skill and se- 


No 2’s earnest, puissant “Atlantic verity never efore equaled on the 
Type” compound whirled its line of line. A big, raw-boned, sandy, rest- 
heavy sleepers past like the wind and less man was this superintendent; a 


vanished with a blink of tail-lightsinto Man devoid of humor, a man with a 
the driving snow. From now the dove jaw of iron, the temper of Nero and 
of peace was to brood at Dallett’s the earnestness of St Paul. Sleepless, 
until 2.15, tireless, scintillating with vitality, he 

Hiram reported the train, and rising was wont to pounce into cabooses or 
lifted the heavy coalhod and its con- engine cabs at undreamed of places 
tents to the top of the stove The and unheard of hours, there to ride 
double telegraph wire attached to its and observe until the mood seized him 
handle ‘he carried through the knot- to be off, when he would vanish as 
hole in the door, the latter being som« mysteriously “as he came Moving 
ten feet distant from the stove, and trains held no terrors for him, either 


dragging the wire across the track, in alighting or getting aboard and he 
he drew it nearly taut and secured it Would chasser along the iec-coated run- 
firmly to the switehstand of the sid- ning boards of a fast freight to the 
ing shame of the smartest beakeman. 


“There,” he muttered with satisfac- Among the division's huwmblest and 
tion, “I swan, I’d ought to git a patent least enlightened he was believed to 


on this; 79 strikes the wire and it be the devil. All abov this class de- 
busts, but not till it’s yanked Mr Coal- clared that he was—the di vil’s abode. 
hod off onto the floor. And if f don’t Time freight 79 was approaching 


hear that, Gabriel’s trump ain’t goin’ Dallett’s station when the syperin- 
to bother me.” tendent suddenly announced that he 

So, with a final glance at his sema- was going back to the caboose. The 
phore lights, and a last prodding up engineman nodded, and again leaned 
of the fire, Hiram stretched himself from his window. ‘The fireman had 
on the hard bunk, drew his heavy ul- gone forward for the twentieth time 
ster over him, and was soon wheez- to brush the snow from the headlight 
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“Don’t get excited, Sister Lou, 
And some advice I'll give to you; 
You'll find it pays. 
Your mind on snowdrifts cold and deep, 
On icicles and blizzards keep, 
And winter days.” 





















‘Imagine you're a Polar bear; 
Upon an iceberg is your lair, 
In northern seas. 
An Esquimau perhaps you'll grow, 
And live within a hut of snow, 
And nearly freeze.” 





** Great lakes of ice bring to your mind, 
*Twill make you cooler, you will find, 
Right on the spot. 
And then, the first thing that you know, 
You’ll say: Why, yes, ‘tis surely so, 
It’s not so hot.” 
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glass. Climbing back to the rear cab 
the superintendent stopped suddenly in 
the gangway on the fireman's side, the 
side nearest Dallett’s station. His quick 


ear had detected a pounding in the 
side rod bearing on the rear driver; 
Climbing down upon thie ank step, 
entirely out of view of th (ngine- 
man, he bent forward to listen 
Inside Dallett’s station Hi still 
snored untroubled upon th: bunk. 
-During the four hours of his slecp the 
gorgeous mosaics of his drcearn had 
shifted many times Event they 
began assuming a melodramatic, and 
then a thrilling tone. At last he found 
himself seated astride the ridg: pole of 
his father’s barn whils the ly \ilding 
moved with horrid velocit n the 
wings of a cyclone. Dazed an‘ breath- 
less he clung to the shing! as the 
building with a wierd, rumbli: ound 
as of a railwa train, hur 1 on 
through pitehy darkness and_inter- 
planetary cold! Then sudden there 
loomed up, dead ahead, plai: dis- 
cernible despite the stygian gl , th: 
brick op’ry house of Winfield June- 
tion, proceeding With equal peed 
from the opposite direction iliram 
tried to let go, to hurl himss into 
space, but his limbs were as lead, and 
he could not move The two build- 
ings met with a sickening, ear-split- 
ting shock, and Hiram woke to find 
himself shivering beside hi bunk, 
while the flying trucks of a freignt 


train rattled past the station in the 
leaden dawn. Hiram saw the trucks 
distinctly, because the door of the 
station had given place to gaping 
hole in a framework of splinters, The 
coalhod was nowhere to be seen. 

The wretched inventor gaz-d on the 
ruin with dropping jaw, as the last 
car whirled past and disappeared. 
“Gee horse!” he gasped, “the wire 
didn’t bust in time!” 

At the same instant a terril voice 
rose roaring outside the shack, peti- 
tioning for the cternal destruction of 
many persons and things, and partic- 
ularizing as to the night telegrapher 
at Dallett’s. With blanching cheeks 
Hiram peered through the broken 
loor to see a huge, hatless figure limp- 
ing menacingly toward him through 
the snow. To his half expectant 
fancy appeared but one possible con- 
clusion. ‘This the dim light and a cer 
tain similarity of feature confirmed. 

“Limpin’ Mike!” he gasped out. 
“They’ve throwed him off that train!” 
With trembling hands he lifted the 
shotgun from its pegs. 

“Hey, you!” bellowed the stranger, 
almost at the door, “I’d like to know 
what in—” 

But there the inquiry ended abrupt- 
ly. Standing in the doorway, pale but 


collected, Hiram was leveling the 
shotgun at his head. 
“Stay right where you be,” come 


manded Hiram sternly, “I’m doin’ all 


’ 
the hold-up business for these parts. 
“Why you specified kind of & 
clown,” gasped the superintendent 


“what do=you mean? Put down that 


gun, you lunatic, or you'll get your 
time tomorrow!” . 
eh?” retorted Hiram, 


“Clown, 
wrathfully, “I guess you 
my jokes so funny, you big, 
ed lummox. You're jest goin’ as 
up to Squire Peters’ with me 805 
can put ye in the lockup.” ; 

“Lockup!” yelled the superintend 
ent, “you infernal miscreant! ee 
. . , ‘ ” id the supe 
know who IT am? I’m "nd some 


won't find 
rednead- 
to march 


tendent of this railroad, 

devilish explosion here made me fall 

off that train.” — 
“You might call yourself Pone 


Pilit, for all I care,” said Hiram, u® 
moved, “and if you fell ; 
you’re lucky. You'd got ki 
the men had seen ye. Now, § 
there till I report this train. 
Keeping the gun in readiness 
his knees, Hiram sat upon the 
of the table and called the disp4 
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wile the superintendent raved impo- 
tently outside the door. 


“That’s Magowan on the _ wire,” 
pleaded the big man at last, “let me 
tak with him one minute and I'll 
show you what a mistake you're 
maxing.” 

“You’re purty well informed ‘bout 
this railroad, ain’t ye!"’ said Hiran 
sarcastically, as he closed the key. 
“But I s’pose you had a little train 


robbery or somethin’ up your sleeve. 


Now, then, "bout face, an’ point up 
that road. Hike!” 

“But I wrenched my ankle falling 
off that train,” shouted the superin- 
tendent, wavering like a _ rebelious 
schoolboy, but with fear in his eyes. 
“’m not able to walk.” 

“Go on,” repeated Hiram, stonily. 
“You'll make out to stand it to the vil- 
lage, an’ the cars won't hurt you 
again in a good while.” 

“Y-a-a-h!’’ screeched the big man, 
poth fists in the air and every tooth 
showing. “Go to blazes! You blan- 
kety, blank lunatic!” 

And, lame foot and all, ehe darted 
up the track at an amazing pace, With 


aery of warning Hiram raised the gun, 
frame. , 


put revulsion shook his 

dasn’t plunk him,” he groaned, oF 
won't. I don’t know he’s guilty. He’s 
never done nothin’ to me, an’ the 
law's got to do it’s own dirty work.” 
With that he fired the gun into the 

air and started in pursuit. At the 


sound of the gun, the superintendent 
accelerated his pace, and the chase 
led on up the snowy track. Hiram 


was gaining, though but slowly. Real- 
izing this, the quarry suddenly veered 
to the left, plunged down the em- 
bankment, crashed through the ice of 
the unseen ditch at its base, wallowed 
out again, vaulted the fence and 
sprinted across a bare hillside. Fox- 
like, he was describing a circle, prob- 
ably because the station was the only 


visible place where sane men might 
appear to save him, 

Perceiving this plan, Hiram de- 
ployed in a short cut to reach the 


3ut he as too late. The 
superintendent dashed into the build- 
ing a hundred yards ahead, and 
through the window Hiram saw his red 
head bending over the telegraph table. 
When he arrived in view of the door 
& moment later, the big man was 
seated at the table telegraphing fu- 
riously, 

“Get out of that,” bawled Hiram in 
a panic of terror. “Consarn you! let 
my inst’ments alone!” 

The prospect of a frightful wreck, 
with Limping Mike robbing the vic- 
tims, was too much for Hiram, The 
second barrel of the shotgun roared 
and carried the scattering charge over 
the station roof With a maddened 
wxreech, the superintendent bounded 
out of the door and darted away 
again, this time toward the road. 

But Hiram must now pause per- 
force. In his hfirried departure the 
desperado had no doubt left open the 
telegraph key, paralyzing the train 
order wire for the entire division. He 
had also released the semaphore lever, 
thus setting a siop signal for the fast 
mail, Panting and exhausted, Hiram 
dashed into the building to right these 
things, Emerging again he saw to 
his joy and relief the desperado well 
Marted on his way to the village. Here 
Was excuse enough safety and 
rest. The village could take care of 
itself, 


building first. 


for 


But on a moment’s reflection 
tTam’s conscience rebelled. His duty 
% a railroad man was done. Now 


ere arose his duty as a citizen. The 
countryside was in deadly peril, and 
must be warned. A glance at his 
Watch showed half heur to train 
time, so Shouldering the gun he start- 
in pursuit. 
€ superintendent had swung into 
the highway and with bowed bead 
¥8 making for the village with enor- 
mous strides. With quick decision 
m laid a course across the fields 
head. him off at the bend in the 
ore Floundering through the snow, 
a deep in places, exhausted, per- 
Wiring, experiencing all of the phys- 
‘aed of the soldier in action, 
essed on. Reaching the crest of 
S hillock, in sight of the highways at 
he uttered a gasp of joy. Clanking 
_ in the direction of the station 
of _ Spirited team and bob-sleigh 
the eae Priggins, and on the seat 
back erculean Peletiah, cap tilted 
» COb pipe in teeth, recklessness 


an 


animal vigor in every line of 





BY 


his powerful frame, off for a day’s 
woodcutting on the mountainside. 

With his remaining breath Hiram 
hailed him, just as the black team was 
swinging out of sight beneath the 
hill. “Hey, Pel! Stop him. Ketch 
him, pointing down the road. 
“Limpin’ Mike!” 

Mr Prigging stood 
and gazed 
ishment, 





up in his seat 
with open-mouthed aston- 
Hiram held up the gun. 
“Limpin’ Mike,” he _ yelled = again, 
pointing to the road. Mr Priggins 
nodded violently, and Hiram saw him 
unbuttoning his faded overcoat, as the 
team vanished under the hill. 

By a supreme effort Hiram reached 
the roadway and followed. He ar- 
rived at the bend in the nick of time. 
The superintendent had stopped, and 


was roaring out something with one 
clenched fist in the air. Then Pele- 
tiah, divested of coat and overcoat, 
leaped from the sleigh, and like gladi- 
ators of old, the two met. 

It was a kingly struggle. In size, 
weight and physical power the two 
men were evenly matched. Over and 


over they rolled in the snow. Into the 
ditch, out again, and back to the road, 
the advantage alternating from one 
to the other, Peletiah’s hickory shirt 
in tatters, the superintendent’s collar 
gone and one of his eyes rapidly clos- 
ing under a huge red lump. But the 
iron will of the railroad man told at 
last. With one final tremendous up- 
per cut on the jaw, he sent Peletiah 
rolling in the snow, sprang into the 


sleigh, wheeled the team about and 
set off toward the village at break- 
neck speed. 

Bruised and disheveled, with wild, 


unseeing eyes, the big man stood in 
the sleigh like a Roman charioteer, 
grinding his teeth as he lashed the 
galloping team, and Hiram, | still 
clutching the gun, flung himself 
aboard the rear of the sleigh un- 
noticed. But before they had gone 
a quarter of a mile the superintendent 
with q wild oath turned to one side to 
avoid an approaching team. The 
driver of this, to Hiram’s joy, was 
Erastus Bradford, good God-fearing 
Erastus Bradford, on his way to the 
station with his milk; and beside him 
no less a person than the divine Mabel 
Jennings. Even at this cri'‘cal mo- 
ment Hiram realized the truth—she 


was taking this trip to the station in |} 


the hope 
mattered 


of seeing him! 
now. Prudence 
winds! He was prepared to die a 
hero’s death before his lady’. eyes. 
With the pride of martyrs burning in 
his eyes, Hiram steadied himself on 
the edge of the sleigh box and leveled 
the gun at the mad driver. 

“Hands up, there Limpin’ 
I've penetrated yer disguise 
tracked ye to yer doom!” 

The superintendent leaped as 
though really shot, and turning gazed 
at him with dropping jaw. But at 
the same instant there came an ago- 


Nothing 
to the 


Mike! 
and 


nized cry from the girl in the other 
sleigh. 

“Stop, Hiram. Put down that gun 
I tell you. Why, it’s uncle! Uncle 
Jim! What in the world does this 
mean?” 

For the next five minutes Hiram 


understood the feelings of a person in 


THE WAY 





a trance. Mutely he dropped the gun 
across his knees. Numbly, passively, 
he felt the sleigh stop, saw both occu- 
pants descend from the other sleigh, 
saw the girl spring up beside the sup- 
posed desperado, taking his hands, and 
look up into his eyes; saw Bradford 
shaking hands awkwardly and _ with | 
marked respect, and heard them both 
talking at once. Then the supposed 
desperado began talking, in incoherent 
bursts at first, then more calmly. He 
heard the girl’s quick questionings, 
her exclamations of pity and amaze- 
ment, and then ‘he saw her sink 
limply on the seat while the delicious 
music of her laughter poured forth, 
long and irresistibly. Wretched Hiram! 
Could he have believed twelve hours 
before that those silver notes might 
contain such misery for him? Then, 
miracle! Miss Jennings rose, came to 
his side and took his hand. 
“Poor Hiram,” she said, so 
and softly that he felt a huge 
rising in his throat. “You're 
bravest, best boy I ever knew.” 
Hiram sat up, dazed and giddy, but 
with the light of wild hope rekindling 
in his eyes. 
“Uncle,” 





gently 
lump 
the 


said Miss Jennings, “TI! 


want you to know Hiram Hawberry.\‘ ADVERTISERS on 


| literature long needed. 
| @ practical guide to successful dairying, an ele 


You 
you?” 
The superintendent 


won't be severe with him, wiil 


and re- 
sternly. 


turned 
garded the hero long and 
Then his features softened 
enigmatic smile. 

“Mabel,” he answered at last, “I'll 
either discharge him or make an ofli- 
cial of him—I haven't decided which.” 





Mid-Summer Thanks giving 


BY ROY FARRELL GREENE 





The days are long an’ sultry in the 
middle of July, 
An’ one's only consolation 


mer’s driftin’ by 


is that sum- 


Like the clouds you see above you, 
white-caps tossin’ o’er the blue 

All so lazily their languor somehow 
seems affectin’ you. 

A little while an’ August on the calendar 
will show, 

September soon will follow, an’ Oc- 


tober’s golden glow 
Of leaves, from green a_ turnin’—Na- 
ture’s finest dress of all! 


I’m thankful for the summer, but a 
wishin’ it was fall. 
The mercury’s been keepin’ in the nine- 


ties quite a spell, 
Which has its aggravations—perspirations 
too, but—well, 

The heatin’ stove’s not needed, 
cordwood there is none 
T’ cut, an’ so I’m thankful for the blaz- 

in’, scorchin’ sun. 

crops are growin’ nicely, 
gzarden’s hard t’ beat, 

A yieldin’ more than any dozen families 

could eat; 

But, as juiciness of purple 
cluster I recall, 
thankful for the 
wishin’ it was fall. 


an’ 


The an’ our 


grapes a- 


I'm 


I ramble through the orchard an’ feel 
good t’ see each tree 
Hump-shouldered with its load, 

that’s the way they look t’ me! 
An’ yet, I feel a longing when, admiring, 
I stop 
gaze—Twere worth a dollar 
a mellow pippin drop! 
I'd feel that overflowin’ were my cup of 
happiness 
Could I see the brown stream ti ‘ckle 
from the dear old cider-press. 
findin’ with July, you understand, 
no fault at all; 
thankful for the summer, 
wishin’ for the fall. 


T’ should 


I’m 


I'm but a 


to a grim 


of 


summer while a 


for 
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Exaggeration 


BY HONOR BRIGHT 
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I HAVE -heard children exaggeratca 
when they were small, and their 


parents, thinking it cunning at the 
time, only laughed at it, but my ob- 
servation taught me that when chey 


were nearly grown men and women, 
the same children caused neighbor- 
hood troubles, wherever they went. 
Now, who is to blame? A friend re- 
cently was entertaining me very in- 
terestingly and forgot herself until it 
was too late to make a dessert for 
dinner. She appealed to me in her 
distress and I replied, “Please do not 
make any dessert on my account, as 
you have such lovely meat and vege- 
table courses that I could never miss 
it.” That evidently relieved her, but 
at dinner the host, who, expects h’s 
dessert every day, looked up quee- 
tioningly at his wife and asked, 
“Aren’t we to have dessert?” 

To my astonishment she replied, “I 
haven’t any today, as Mrs. Blank ad- 
vised me not to.” 

Her husband looked reproachfully 
at me and laughingly asked what h>» 
had done to merit . such treatmen 
No one can imagine how embarrasse | 


I felt and how my respect for my 
hostess diminished. Of course I oblig- 
ingly took the blame, but it was an- 


other case of exaggeration that mad» 
me realize how littie importance is 
attached to such common occurrences, 
and it has caused me to be unusually 
careful to try and make children 
realize the harm it may cause to devi- 
ate at all from the truth. It will sav» 
them many a heartache in the future 
if heeded, 


I notice that my boy, elght year: 
old, understands how fully I tru’! 
him, and have implicit faith in tt 


veracity of his statements when h» 
tells me his daily exploits, and he gets 
the respect shown to his descriptiv. 
powers that a grown person would. 





Try living on fifteen cents a day if 
you are troubled with dyspepsia. 


Genius prevents a man from doing 
the wrong thing at the right time. 
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Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone 


Fast Hazel Brown 


The fastest and most beautiful 
Brown on the market. 

A remarkable achievement in cotton 
dress goods—rich designs in a beautiful 
brown that will not fade with repeated 
The durability of these stand- 


means long service and true economy. 
Beware of a!! imitation Browns. 


& ard calicoes added to their stylish effect 


U.S.PAT.OFF. 


STONE 


“just as good." 


E 
PRINTS 











They are not 


f your dealer heen’t Simpson- 

Eddystone Fast Hazel Brown, write us his name, 

We'll help him supply you. 

The Eddystone Mfg Co Phila, Pa. 
Established by Wm. Simpson, Sr. 





First Lessons in Dairying 


By HUBERT E. VAN NORMAN 


Professor Dairy Husbandry, School of 
Agriculture, Pennsylvania State College 


This splendid little book has been written from 
& practical point of view to 1 a place in dairy 
It is designed primarily as 
en- 
tary text book for colleges and for use especially in 
short course classes. It embodies underlying princi- 
ples inyoived in the handling of milk, delivery to 
factory, shipping station and the manufacture of 
butter on the farm. It is written in a simple, 
popular way, being free from technical terms and 
is easily understood by the average farm boy. It is 
adapted to meet farm conditons, explains reason 
why, covers the relationship of bacteriology and 
chemistry, the foundation sciences of modern dairy- 
ing, besides treating fully ordiuary conditions found 
on the farm and in the dairy. In fact it answers 


the questions in detail which confront the practical | 


dairyman daily. It covers those necessary details 
regarding secretion of milk, methods of cooling, 
creaming, cream ripening, churning, turning, working 
and packing the finished product for market. Prac- 
tical details involved in the marketing of milk and 
cream are given. The use of the Babcock test is 
illustrated and fully explained. ‘The book is just 
the thing for the every day dairyman and should 

in the hands of every farmer in the country, 


 WMestrated 5x7 inches 100 pages Cloth, net, 50 Cents 





Orange Judd Company 
4239-441 Lafayette St., Now York 


See OUR GUARANTEE of 
Editorial Page 








The Chrysanthemum 


By A. HERRINGTON. 


The author, than whom there is no more 
experienced expert in this line anywhere, 
has here taken the public in his conf- 
dence and has endeavored to assist and 
direct the efforts of those who would grow and 
excel in the production of perfect chrysan- 
themum flowers. His sim has been to show 
that not in secret arts and practices, but 
in a plain course of procedure, as explained 
in the pages of this work, are attained the 
results desired. Illustrated. 160 pages. 5x7 
inches, Cloth cscccceeeeeereee Pre 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
39-441 Lafayette St., NEW YORE 














| Bulbs and Tuberous-rooted Plants 


| 


4 


By C. L. ALLEN. 

tee mooted i 
paga Il directions for 

P- cult ys" in the garden, 

greenhouse. The illustrations | 

which embellish this work have been draws 

from nature and have been engraved espe 

] cially for this book, The cultural directions 
plainly stated, practic to 4 

' 312 pages. 5x7 of 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
430-441 Lafayette St. NEW YORE 
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Anybody Can Kodak. 








The No. 1 


BROWNIE 


Pictures, 214 x24. Price, $1.00 


If you feel somewhat interested in 
piotography, but are not just sure 
whether you willreally care for it after 
you have takenit up, there's a very in- 
cxpensive way of making the experi- 
ment. The Dollar Brownie offers the 
opportunity. The Brownies are not 
c <pensive, but they stand the supreme 
test—they work. The pictures are 

4 x 2% inches and the camera is truly 
a capable little instrument for either 
snap shots or time exposures, The 
price isso small that at firstthought you 
may consider this camera a toy. The 
fact is that its production at this price is 
only made possible because it is made 
inthe Kodak factory the largest and 
best appointed camera factory in the 
world, 

The Brownie Cameras all load in day- 
light with Kodak film cartridges, have 
effective lenses and shutters and are 
capable of really high-grade work. 
They are made in both the box and 
folding form at prices ranging from 
$1.00 to $9.00, with a Stereoscopic 
Brownie at $12.00 that is a marvelous 
little instrument. 

THE BOOK OF THE BROWNIES, tells 
all about them, and may be had free, at 
any dealers or will be mailed upon re- 
quest, 


EASTMAN KODAK CoO. 
394 State Street, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














THE 
AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST 


By John J. Thomas 
Revised and Enlarged by W. H. S. Wood 


In its present form this standard 
work is piactically a new book, containing practi- 
cal directions for the propagation and culture of 
all the fruits Sdapted to the United States. Nu- 
merous chapters have been added upon subjects 
which have become of practical value and vital 
importance to all woul e fruit growers, The 
chapter on insects and diseases has been 
extended, the section treating of the 
the different kinds of fruits has been very thor- 
oughly revised so as to include all the approved 
newer sorts; and new chapters have been added 
on nuts, wild fruits and subtropical fruits, All 
illustrations of fruits are from average-sized apec 
imens, and are life-size unless otherwise definitely 
stated. A systematic classification has been adopt 
ed for the principal fruite, By placing them unde: 
separate and characteristic heads, the cultivator 
is enabled to distinguish and remember each sort 
with move reidiness than where all are thrown 
indiscriminately together, The dstinguishing char 
acteristics of this work are: 1, The arrangement 
o ¢ chapters, II. The systematic classification 
of most of the large fruits, and more especially of 
the apples and pears. III. The condensed de 
scriptions of fruits, whieh have been mostly taken 
from the ripened’ specimens. Vv he copious 
illustrations of the various operations. No other 
work of its charseter has enjoyed the opularity 
of this one, which has now been brought up to 
the most recent standard. Iliustrated by nearly 
ey) cogyne* 5x8 inches, 823 pages. Cloth. 


Price, $2. Pe: 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439-441 Lafayette Street 
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greatly 
varieties - of 


New York 








At Beautiful Home 


not mere furniture and decorations, 


is what weall want. The magazine 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING each 
month teaches how to make home 
the best place on earth, $1.00a year. 
With this Journal both one year $1.75 


THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., 


Springfield, Mase, j., . 














1 don’t yeh? 


.. JUST FOR FUN .’. 


Odd and Humorous Epitaphs 


Every old cemetery is productive of 
one or more quaint or un ial inscrip- 
tions on its ancient gr stones 3 
low will be found a few f m historic 
old English graveyar Do vou kno 
of any for the authenticity of which 
you can personall 0 1? We will 
give three months’ subscription § for 
such humorous or odd epitaph ‘ ( 
may print. The must be genuin 
State where they are to be found 
[The Household Editor. 

FROM ALL SAINTS CHURCHYARD, NEW- 
CASiLI 
hiere li Robe Wallace, 
Clerk of al Hi ( 
King of good fellow 
And maker of bellows, 
He bello did make till the day of his 
death, 
But he that made bellows could never 
make breath 
ONE FROM NORTITAMPTON 
Here lies the corpse of Susan Lee, 
Who died of heartful pain, 
Because she loved a faithless he, 
Who loved her not again, 
FROM WOLVERHAMPTON 
Hiere Jies the bones 
Of Joseph Jones, 
Who cat while he was able; 
But once o’erfed, 
He drop’t down dead, 
And fell beneath the table. 
When from the tomb, 
To meet his doom, 
He rises amid’st sinners, 
Since he must dwell 
In heaven or hell, 
Take him which gives best dinners! 
ON A WORCESTER TOMBSTONE 
Mammy and I together lived 
Just two years and a half; 
She went first, I followed next; 
The cow before the calf. 
A SCOTTISIT EFFORT 


From Edinburgh: 
Here lie I, Martin 1} 
Ha’ merey on 
As L would do, 
And thou were 


‘ginbrode, 

my soul, Lord Gode, 
were [ Lord 
Martin I 


Gode, 


iiginbrode. 


His Lack of Time 


TEMPLER 





BY WILL 


NCLE Billy lives “down in 
Maine.” His home is near a 
pretty little lake that is quite 
resort. He is elderly, iras- 
and a bunch 
chin. He is 
and a small 
One winter 
badly squeezed 
consequence 


U 


a summer 
cible, has a squeaky voice 
of white whiskers on his 
thrifty, owns some land 
steamboat on the lake 
the latter got quite 
in the and as a 
sprang a leak. Uncle Billy pumped 
daily to keep out the water. One 
morning in April I strolled from the 
hotel down to where the pumping 
was going on, 

“Good morning, Uncle 

“Morning!”’ squeaked 

“What's the matter 
boat?” 

“She leaks! 
that ‘thout askin 
“Do you have to pump much?” 

“QO, "bout 'n hour in th’ mornin’, ’n 

hour ’t noon an’ ’n hour ’t night.” 
“Do you know where the leaks 


ice, 


Billy,” I said. 
Uncle Billy. 

with your 
fooi e’n see 


enny dum 


are 

“Ter.” 

“Can't 

“Yep,” 

“Then why don’t you do it?” 

Uncle Billy stopped pumping and 
glared at me in silence for a full half 
minute; then his wrath found vent 
and he squealed out: ‘Well, Mr Poke- 
yer-nose-inter-other-folkses-bizness, I 
e'd fix that leak in five minutes ef T 
hed time, but how in th’ name of th’ 
great Jim Blaine ec’n T git time when 
I've got t’ pump all th’ while?’ 


you calk them up?” 


IS SPOKEN 

His quick-stepping team had 
reached the highway fence and the 
farmer was swinging his plow to the 
next furrow when there approached 
him from somewhere the dirtiest, rag- 
gedest, most unshaven and unshorn 
hobo that ever hit the pike: “Sa-a-y,” 
he drawled, “yeh don’t wan’ t’ hire no- 
body t ' do ‘nothin’, do ‘yetr?’ Yeh do, 
; Yeh don’t. Do yeh?” and 


ENGLISH, AS SHE 


WORTH YOUR 


entering a 





TIME 


without waiting for an answer 
faded into the ambient air of 
September day.—|Will Templer. 





The Open Forum 


LITTLE WOMAN 


A WIS! 

Dear Ho May I join the company 
around the Table There no u 
lenying the fact that often we coun- 
tr women, unless rich, are very much 

olated | rk will not do itself 
Neither is there alwa way to leave 
the place I am a mi-invalid and 
car help m mother as | wish to. 
However, she is happiest woman! 
We are all of a jovial disposition, 

ith mother always ready to laugh at 
our nonse ‘ That is cheering. Then 
he i i reader, and in spite of the 
heay work of a family of five, with 
four cow chickens and parden, she 
steals mar an hour to read And 
she is very much interested in nature. 
As much work is done in the open one 
need only keep eyes and ears open to 
become acquainted with the birds 
Twel different Kinds feed or nest in 
ous ard We have learned their 
name by reading or asking those who 
KrOW We watch for all the nests, 
and see the eggs and the little birds. 
rnen ‘ re fortunate In having a 














trip of woods near the house, where 
we often walk, observing the wild 
flowers, trees and anything we may 
find of interest to us Since worry 
never made anyone well, I keep my- 
self contented and happy by spending 


idleness in observihg the 


my enforced 
beauties and wonders in this great 
book of nature. Crowds do not insure 
joy. Do as we do, you who may be 
discontented with the country, and 
learn how very companionable it is ” 
ce. &, Pe. 
MOTHER'S PLACE AT HOME 

Dear American Girl: The place 
for any mother is at home We have 
a mother in our village who preferred 
to work in a shop to doing house- 
work and looking after her children 


was caught 
and has 


of the boys 
store to steal 


Recently one 


been put in a reform school.—[Deb- 
orah. 
FROM EXPERIENCE 
Dear Host: I have been trying a 
new and much easier way to make 


sour cucumber pickles and they seem 
fine. Pick and wash small cucum- 
bers and fill quart glass jars as full 
as possible, put in 1 teaspoon fine 
salt, taste, fill jar with good 
cider and seal.—[Aunt Mary. 


spices to 
vinegar 





—————— 







WHEN 


ne 
that 


PHYLLIS MILKS THE 








Portraits at Home 


bY WALDO 





OME po: ture is study, 
H Only the who hays -empted 
and failed realize ‘oblem 
Which it introduces. Black ar chalky 
whites, high-light where t ‘ are 
lea desired, thin negative t and 
“uw dozen other d ourageme assail 
the beginner; and yet hon rtraitg, 
When they are good, are the st pore 
traits to be secured, for a is the 
subject in sympuihy with SUfe 
roundings Core Who 18 sful in 
home portraiture n pick a tidy 
Income from Kind otf rk at 
summer rosore 
The work reall not ilt ag 
it seems First, a good I kground 
must be secure In my o home I] 
have dark gree vindoy ha ; When 
I wish to make a portrait, I take ong 
of these shades and suspend one of 
these shades from the pict mold- 
ing Against t but some ttle dig. 
tance from ji Il arrange my) ubject 
As my focus will be wholly on my sub. 
ject and will not penetrate to the 
background, an effect just off the dead 
black results. To avoid ef. 
fect produced by too | str ghts, 
and also to enable me to } my 
high-lights, J] isually, b ! ins of 
thumb-tacks, fa ene over 
the window, if the sun (lis pouring in, 
This diffuses the ignt With seri- 
ously impairing t qual or its 
strength, and the results ar St Sat- 
isfactory. When I have bu e wile 
dow available, and no lig! reach 
the side of the ipject tha is in 
hadow, I[ use a reflecting reen, @ 
heet thrown over a folding screen, 
or suspended in any wa that it 
reaches from the floor to point 
higher than the subject The light 
coming in from the oppo window 
is thrown back on the subje giving 
the needed lighting to what would 
otherwise be dense shadow 
The length of exposure for this sort 
of work depends on the rapidity of 
the lens and the amourt of light ene 
tering the room. If the subject is am 
adult, little difficulty should be e@Me 
countered, because, knowing the Tée 
pidity of your lens, you can tmeé 
quickly. If the subject is a baby OF 


litthe child, the only way you can do is 
to watch your subject and enter 





the moment of absolute stillness 
is better to get a thin plate and intene 
sify it than to expose so long that the 
subject 
THE CAMERA ‘COMPETITION 

Every mail brings us prints subs 
mitted for the cash prizes offered fof 
the best amateur photos in the sever 
classes. If you haven't got a camer 
get one and join in the fun Wonder- 
ful work can be done with even the 
little No 2 camera now on the market 
Put your name and address on every 
print. Send them to the Camera Edi- 
tor. 
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Cooking for Threshers 


BY ADDIE MARIAN NEFF 





{when it is necessary to have 
Aeeshers or hay-balers, don’t doubt 
g your ability to cook for 
them. Any woman can 
do it and be considered 
a good cook in the bar- 
gain. What workingmen 
want is good, wholesome 
food, plenty of it, well 
cooked and served on 
time. This is the keynote 
to success. 
; Find out several days in advance 
mhen the threshers or balers are com- 
ing, Then plan the meals, bake 
bread, buns, cake and cookies, The 
night before prepare pastry and meat, 
either a great juicy roast of beef with 
vy provided, good old-fashioned 
chicken stew with noodle soup, or 
beefsieak and brown gravy, which 
can be prepared almost at the last 
minute. Be sure to have plenty of 
vy or noodle soup; men are fond 
of this and it saves other food. If 
meat cannot be secured, or it is Fri- 
day, and the Catholics will not par- 
take of it, stuffed eggs and salmon 
galad garnished with parsley, or sal- 
mon loaf, will help out the menu. 
Soon after breakfast, attend to the 
meat, then roll out the pastry for a 
guficient number of pies, out of any 
material handy. While pies are bak- 
ing, prepare the potatoes and vega- 
tables; either cabbage, corn or toma- 
tows, with the mashed potatoes, will 





do. Set the table for aS many as can 
be comfortably seated. Men_ that 
work hard do not care to be crowded 
at mealtime. Grind the coffee day 
before it is wanted, make it clear, 
good and strong and serve’ with 
plenty of good cream or rich milk. 
Apple sauce and cucumber salad fur- 
nish a variety, particularly the form- 


er, fora good spread. Cut bread and 


cake and return to the jar and box 
until wanted. Do not forget butter, 
milk, sugar, vinegar, salt and pep- 
per; also a teaspoon at each plate. 
The dinner is often not enjoyed by 
60me people because of the neglect 


to add salt or pepper to the table ac- 
Cessories. 


One kind of pie is enough When 
it is scarce prunes or evaporated 
Gpples stewed make a nutritious and 
Palatable sauce for dessert. The food 
should be abundant and good but 
there need not be a wonderful vari- 
ety. The chairs, towel, comb, soap 


and water handy will avoid any con- 
tusion attendant at 


such a time, 
When the men are notified that a 
meal is ready. 
HAY BOX HANDY 


When boiling meat or chicken, for 
threshers or hay-balers, a hay stove 
or box saves fuel and is cooler these 
sultry August days. Take a _ 100-lb 
toffee box, or an old packing trunk, 
providing it is whole. Line with 

Tee layers of newspapers, then a 


yer of _ timothy hay in the 
. nh this place the cooking 
kettles and pack hay tight around 


Mto the top. Stretch white mus- 
Aud this and tack sides and ends. 
Agr in muslin and take out 
ous this keeps the dust from 
jow ne mto the cooking utensils. Al- 

about three inches of the box 

®this muslin. Take 25-lb sugar 
layers of 


with several 
of gaeatting to spread over the top 
them _ air-tight. 


ls to kee 

p 

wat, cooking chicken or beef boil 
bie for 30 minutes with tight 

Cover. cwe the kettle without 
martin © cover to the hay box, 



















the padded sack, shut 

mothe lid tight, and the next 
“4 the chicken will be done 

. Will Pronounce it excellent 
Praise. Oat meal. rice, tapi- 


all vegetables can be cooked 
' Boll potatoes 15 minutes 
Ove to the hay box; they will 
two hours. Oat meal cook 
Mutes, at supper time, re- 
box and the next morn- 





BETTER 


ing it will be properly cooked. Of 
course, these dishes are to be heated 
on the kitchen range before serving. 


> 


Worth Trying 


Toast and butter round pieces of 
bread. Open a hard-cooked egg 
lengthwise, so that the white can be 
cut into sections like those of an 
orange. Strain the yolk through a 
ricer onto the toast. Put a leaf of 
parsley on the center and arrange 
the sections of the white to rest 
lengthwise against the toast. A high- 
ly seasoned white sauce may be 
served with this.—[N. D. 


HOT WATER SPONGE CAKE 


Beat the yolks of 3 eggs until thick 
and lemon colored, add cup fine 
sugar, beat, then add 2 tablespoons 
boiling water and beat hard. Beat in 
another % cup sugar and the whites 
of 3 eggs beaten until stiff. Finally 
cut in carefully with a knife 1 cup 
pastry flour sifted with ™% teaspoon 
baking powder. Do not beat after 
adding the four. Be sure to follow 
this order. 





TOMATO SALAD 


Slice tomatoes % inch thick, put in 
a frying basket, sprinkle with salt and 
celery salt, and stand on ice. When 
ready to serve place on the slices hard- 
cooked eggs chopped or cut in fancy 
shapes, and mixed with cream cheese; 
over this put a mayonnaise or whipped 
cream dressing to which has been add- 
ed onion juice. The yolk of an egg 
may be chopped very fine and put on 
top for a-garnish. Served on a lettuce 
leaf this 
salad.—|[F. W. C. 

POTATO SALAD 

Cream 1 tablespoon of butter with 
the yolks of 2 hard-cooked eggs, add 
1 teaspoon of mustard, salt and pep- 
per, 1 teaspoon of sugar and \ cup of 
good vinegar; stir smooth, and add 
some finely minced onion, 1 cup of 
celery and the whites of the eggs, all 
cut in tiny cubes. Lastly add _ the 
potatoes while they are still a little 
warm. Mix well and set away to cool. 
Serve in a bed of lettuce leaves, and 
sprinkle lightly with finely minced 
parsley.—| Mrs C. D. B. 

LAMB’S KIDNEYS 

Cover 1 doz ilamb’s_ kidneys 
(skinned, and cut lengthwise, then 
crosswise) with cold water to which 
has been added 1 teaspoon salt, and 
soak over night. Drain in a colan- 
der for 15 minutes, then wipe per- 
fectly dry on a towel, and dust with 
flour so that each piece is well cov- 
ered Use a pan with a perfectly fit- 
ting cover; if cooked in a pan with 
loose cover the juice eseapes and the 
dish is ruined. Put in the pan 1 
heaping tablespoon butter, to which 
is added 1 very large or 2 smaller on- 
ions cut fine. As soon as the butter 
melts, lay in the kidneys evenly, cover 
at once and set on the back of the 
stove to cook slowly for 35 minutes, 
stirring occasionally. When done they 
will be covered with a rich brown 
sauce, and there will be no trace of 
Onions left. To this sauce add the 
juice of a large lemon, pepper and 
salt carefully, and serve over buttered 
toast cut in triangles. The kidneys 
must be carefully selected. When [n 
prime condition they are hard and a 
deep red; the ones not fit for use can 
be detected easily by a soft, spongy 
feeling, their enlarged size, and a pe- 
culiar mottled appearance, like the 
most minute white specks. The im- 
portant part is the slow cooking, to 
draw out the rich juices.—[{H. R. S. 





When “Skeeters” Bite—A good 
homemade preventive for mosquito 
bites is made of one part. citronella 
and three parts vaseline. This 
smeared on the face and hands will 
keep mosquitoes, flies and gnats at a 
distance. Its one drawback, like that 
of nearly all preparations, is that it 
is greasy. 





The Problem of the Individual is 
to develop himself for the good of the 
whole. What good does it do me to 
be well cultured, well dressed, well 
housed, with a beautiful garden 
about me, if my neighbors tear up 
my flowers, throw mud and rocks at 
my house and my clothes, and meet 


makes a pretty individual 





LIVING 


my high and mighty mental stores 
with ribaldry? Of myself I can do 
nothing, be nothing. Only by spread- 
ing my culture and my prosperity to 
those about me can I by any possible 
chance be allowed to enjoy them. I 
and others like me can band our- 
selves as a community and teach oth- 
ers to appreciate and emulate what 
we appreciate. The incorrigibles we 
can compel to let us alone.—[Eliza- 
beth Towne in Nautilus. 


Make Bottles of Paper—tin the quest 


for an absolute, hygienic method of 
delivering milk to the consumer a suc- 
cessful paper bottle has been hit 
upon. The materials used in _ the 
manufacture of this are spruce wocd 
paper and pure paraffin. The bottles 
are delivered from the manufacturer 
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to the milkman seated in paper bags 
in order that they may be perfectly 
sterile. 
factured both 
and Great Britain. 


These paper bottles are man- 
in the United States 





The Mother Goose Pi of last week's 


puzzle hardly needs explanation, Re- 
arranging the letters the result ts: 


The queen of hearts 
She made some tarts, 
All on a summer's day; 
The knave of hearts 
He stole those tarts, 
And with them ran away. 


Baked apples with 





the core hole 


filled with cooked oatmeal and served 
with whipped cream topping the dish, 
make, a novel first course 
fast. 
both be hot.—[N. D. M. 


for break- 
The apples and oatmeal should 














It Means Dollars 


OU cannot have the separator or any of the 


vessels used during the milking unclean and 


make money. 


Uncleanliness means that foul 


and decomposed material was left after washing. 
It comes from the milk, or the washing material, 
or both. Uncleanliness means quick souring, tainted 


milk, and a less price for your product. 


To help 


the housewife overcome these troubles the scientist 


hit upon a product called 


WYANDOTTE 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


It is a cleaning powder similar to borax, but it 


will do more cleaning and costs less. 


It will also 


sweeten and purify: all sour and stale places. It 
contains nothing that will do the least injury. Ask 
your dealer or factoryman for a 5-lb, sack. Excel- 


lent for all household purposes. 


If not all we say 


it is, bring back the empty sack and get your 


money back. 


The 3. .B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 









SURI DEATH TO RATS 


Bt is the only rat killer whieh ean be 

safely used by the householder—harmless to 

human if accidentally taken in small 

es, 6nd containing no } hosphorus or 

r inflammable. Made in furm Cy - 

rat’s favorite food. The rats do 

not die in the walls, but rush for 

| water. Keeps perfectly in all climates, 

is absolutely safe to handle, 

poison dogs or cats. 20 cents at your drug- 

gists’, or sent prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. 
FULTON CHEMICAL CO. 

413 Woodbridge Building, New York City 


— re 





















AR SS AT A 
Every Wife Wants 


to be the better rather than the 
bitter half of man, The maga- 
zine HOUSEKEEPING 
aims to help her to be the better 
half. $1.00 a year. 


With this Journal both one year $1.75 





EMENTS 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 


Syracuse, Sept. 14-19, ’08 
Agricultural & Industrial Exhibition 


GRAND CIRCUIT RACES 

Increased Premiums Offered in Dairy Cattle Classes. $400 
in Prizes for Butter Fat Teste, Open to Registered Cows of all 
breeds. {Dairy Products Classes are 80 arranged that every per- 
son who can do good dairy work of some kind has a fair chance 
to win a valuable prize. ‘| Gold and Silver Medals and a large 
increase in cash premiums are offered in the Dairy Depart- 
ment this year. “ New Classes in the Sheep and Swine De- 
partinents, also spec ial prizes. § Improved classification and 
Silver Cups in the Poultry Department. “ Kevision of the 
Domestic Classes brings that department up-to-date. { Classi- 
fication in the Farm Produce, Fruit and Flower Departments 
the most complete in years. ‘| The Implement and Machine 
exhibit will be the largest in years. “|The New Liberal Arts 
Building will be completed in time to house some of the finest 
exhibits of machinery ever shown. 


Farmer’s Cyclopedia 
of Live Stock REI go ny A 


The Recognized Standard Authority on Live Stock Farming in America in all of its Various vartments on August 15th.” In the Dairy, Domestic, Farm 
Branches. { Flowers and Fruit on Sept. 5ti Implements and 


- - = je and the Butter Fat Test, Sept. 14th 
By Early Vernon Wilcox, Clarence Beaman Smith SEND FOR PRIZE LIST 
Authors of the Farmer's Cyclopedia of Agriculture, etc. 


C. SHAVER, Secy., 
A WORK FOR THE MILLIONS 


s. 
Rosenbloom Building, Syracuse, 
comprehensive and finest illustrated work on Animal Husbandry 


is new, authoritative, exhaustive and practical, adapted 
South. A work indispensable to every breeder of liv 


ADVERTiS 





Water-proof; sun-proof;'} 
spark-proof; lightning-progff 


Genasco 
Ready Roofing] 


Made of Trinidad Lake Ast 
phalt, the most enduring weathgp} 
resister known. Nothing elsef. 
can make _ roofing last hh 


Every Stockman 
Should Have It 


, 
Invaluable to Beginners and 
of Absorbing Interest to all 
Dairymen, Stock Breeders 
and Stock Fanciers. 


where near so long. That's 


why the demand for Genasegy 


. 

increasing so rapidly. 
Mineral or smooth ' 

dealer for Genasco. 

L ook for the 


surface. Ask 
Refuse all s substitea i 
hemisphere trade-mark, Write } 
for “‘reason”’ book4g. also samples, i 


THE BARBER ASPHALT A 
PAVING COMPANY | 


sg | I argest produce 
ers 
Ten Days’ Free Tria antes, froteem 
allowed on every bicycle we sell, . : ufac turers of ready tog} 
We Ship on Approval and trial \ ing in the world. 
toanyonein U. 5S. om | prepay i Sreight. . - iis 
If you are not satisfied with bicycle after of 
using it ten days don't pay @ cent. ‘ P HI L ADEL P 
Do not buy & Ey 
Factory Prices })2 0. "c. 3 — New York > ff 
pair of tires from anyone at any price until ; 
you receive our latest Art Cataloge of high Chicagy 
grade bicycles and sundries and learn our ure 
heard of prices and marvelous new offers. 
it Only Costs 2 cent to write a postal 
and everything will be sent you FREE s semneentenmens ——_—_—_—_—_———- 
by return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do Not Wait; write it Now! 
Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, 
parts, repairs and sundries at Aa// usual prices. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. K76 Chicago 


*roduce, 


Machines 


N. Y. 





This is the greatest, most 
published in this or any other country. It 
to all sections, East, West, North and 
stock and stock fancier. 


ALL CLASSES OF FARM ANIMALS ARE DESCRIBED 
AND ILLUSTRATED 


The first half of the book is devoted to general considerations and principles under the follow- 
ing heads: The classification and origin of domestic animals; the anatomy and physiology o 
domestic animals; animal breeding; principles of stock feeding; farm hygiene; diseases of live 
stock; importance of stock farming in the preservation of soil fertility and the utilization of all 
farm crops; systems of stock farming; live tock association; institutions; expositior and fairs; 
transportation and marketing of live stock; slaughtering and curing of meats; refrigeration of 
meats and other animal products; and inspection of meats and milk as related to Animal 
Industry. 

Pait 
mules, 
turkeys, 
economic 


San Francisco 








horses and 





of farm animals 
including chickens, ducks, geese, 
minor animals of more or less 
water buffalo, camels, etc. 


each of the different classes 
sheep and goats; poultry, 
chapter on all 
atalo, 


two deals specifically with 
beef cattle, dairy cattle, swine, 
guineas; squabs; with a miscellaneous 
importance as game, fish, cat, dog, peacock, swans, ¢ 


A SURVEY OF ITS CONTENTS 


The following is a table of contents which gives a list of subjects treated in this great work, 

History, Anatomy and Physiology and VII. The Beef Cattle Industry. 

Breeding of Domestic Animals. VIII. Dairy Cattle and Dairy Farming 

II. Principles of Stock Feeding. Swine 

Diseases of Animals. a at “ie dtnats 

Kusiness Aspects of Stock Farming. X. Sheep and Goats. 

Animal Products. XJ. Poultry. 

Horses and Mules, XII. Other Useful 


COLORED PLATES AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


A marked feature of this work is the exclusive character of its many superb 
The book contains a series of anatomical and physiological models especially prepared for this 
volume at great cost; these appear*here for the first time. The models are entirely new, and are 
original, authoritative and comprehensive. They add the knowledge which has heretofore been 
omitted from books of this character, the very information most sought. hey will, therefore, prove 
of greatest value to everyone—teacher, student, stockman, farmer or general reader, 


Animals, 


illustrations, 


ee ee ee 


Drawing (much reduced) of model showing 
all the skeleton, muscles, internal organs. etc. 
in their relative positions. The model when 
opened to the fullest extent measures 21 x 7 inches and 
folds up into a flat compass measuring only 7 x5 inches. 
muscles, bones, 
hogs and poultry, 
whole arranged to fold flat 
representation of the structure 
upon the other in the 


appearance of all the 
horse heep 


show in detail the exact location and 
internal organs and external conformation of cattle, 
They are lithographed in colors on heavy, ‘serviceable paper, the 
and compact when the volume is closed. Kach model is an exact 
of the animals illustrated, and the varions flaps are intended to fold one 
order shown in nature, the deeper details becoming visible only when all the outer layers have 
been in their proper turn exposed. Each: flap is printed on both sides, each side repersenting a 
different anatomical feagure. The models are aceompanied by an elaborate explanatory key to 
provide the reader with the requisite knowledge of their successful manipulation. 

These models occupy a field peculiarly their own; their merits cannot be adequately described 
because nothing has yet appeared in our live stock literature with which to compare them. 

In addition there are about 500° magnificent half-tone illustrations and drawings, many of 
them full-page plates, in all the various phases of animal industry, especially of the different 


breeds, 
WORK ENTIRELY NEW AND WELL INDEXED 
The work here offered is fresh in every detail, and so,thoroughly indexed under common and 
scientific names that every topic can be easily found. It contains 768 royal octavo pages (94x7 
inches), Beautifully printed on superior paper, type large, clear and easily read, and the bindings 


are all that the most fastidious would possibly desire 
Price—in Cloth $4.50 Half Morocco $5.50 


SPECIAL OFFER 


SHIPPED ON APPROVAL to any reader of our paper who copies or cuts out and sends 
this order to the sole publichers. 


To ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, (Book Dept.) 
439 Lafayette Street, New York 


The models 
arteries, veins, 








As per your liberal offer in the American Agriculturist, please send me, on approval (express 
prepaid), one “FARMERS’ CYCLOPEDIA OF LIVE STOCK,” elegantly bound in rich, red 
Half Morocco, $5.50, Cloth $4.50. If satisfactory, I agree to pay you 50 cents within five days of 
receipt of the book and $1.00 per month thereafter until I shall have paid a total of §....... If 
not satisfactory, I agree te return the book within five days of receipt. 


Name “a POstoMe® occcccocccvcccceccccccccccccsccece 





Express OMCO cccccccccccscccvcscee--cosceseesescccescccvsscsseeseses 
NOTICE—Croses off the binding not wanted. 


State ncccccccccccccccccecccccescs 


Date .rccccccccscccccces 














Women Wanted 


At Once to Join The 
Springfield Art Club 
‘so doing you 


RB 4 
can get all your 
perforated stamp- 
ing patterns, 
stamped linens, 
pillow covers, sten- 
didedensant em- 
broidery materials 
At Wholesale 
Prices 


aD 


shirt' waist pei rforated 
with one year’s mem- 
bership and the club catalogue issued 
three times yearly containing all the 
newest things in Art and Fancy Work, 


Join Now and Get All the 
Benefits. For only..... 20 cts 
ADDRESS 
The Springfield Art Club, 
Phelps Building, Springfield, Mass 


CUTTERS 
AND 
BLOWERS E Contents Feed 


Highest Silos no trouble. Greatest capacity, 
most substantial and reliable, Free book 
tells how to judge silo fillers. 


HARDER MFG. CO., 
Cobleskill, N. ¥. 


This handsome 
pattern ““FREE’’ 





Safety Fly Wheel pre- 
vents serious damage. 


Box !3 


THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD? 
WHEN YOU BUY A LANTERN INSIST ON A ‘‘ DIETZ” 
maoesy R.E. DIETZ COMPANY newrom 
Largest Makers of Lanterns inthe Wold 

ESTABLISHED 1840 ' 
PIONEERS AND LEADERS 








Hay Stack hee Wagon Covers, Horse Com 
and all Specialties in Canvas Goods 
Waterproof or Plain. 
Our Waterproof Compound increases the @ 
sile strength of canvas from 10 to 15 per @@ 
by actual test, 
Samples and prices submitted upon application 
Montgomery -Washburn Compaiy 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y, 


WELL DRILLI 


MACHINES 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either be 
shallow wells in any kind cf soil or rock. 
wheels or on sills. W ith engines or horse owen 
simple and durable. Any mechanic can 0} 
saslly. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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THE ORIGINAL MT. GILEAD +f 
HYDRAULIC PRESS a4) 











~- Steam Evaporators, § 
App é Butter Cookers, Gas- 
oli 


produces more cider from ESS 
e Engines, etc. C ‘atalog 
free. MADE ONLY BY 


apples, and is a bigger money his pl 
The Hydraulic Press Mfg.. Oo. 


maker than any othcr press, 
| DEFT, LEAD, onto 


Sizes from 25 to 400 barrels 
T. 8 MT. GILE 
| er Boom 126 © 89 Cortlandt St., New York 








asnew. Will kill at 7 


$20. Swiss Gov. Rifles $5. 
Vetterli Repeating 12 Shot Rifle 


The Swiss Government recently changed their arms, we fortunately securing a pens of thelf 
old equipment and now offer at a fraction of their worth. 

50 yds. and fire 12 shots without reloading. 
the first 500 rifles will include free of charge a bayonet. 


-—. = 


all serviceab. 


They are 
41, Bolt Action. 


Cal. 





THE HERMOS CO., 


430 Market Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











saving all expenses and profits of the dealer. 


selling to the consumer exclusively. 
guaranteeing safe delivery. 
quality and price. 


end for new free catalog. 
Eikhart Carriage & 





have been sold direct from our factory to the user for 35 years. 
THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 

We ship for examination and approval |— 

No cost to you if not satisfied 

Over 200 styles of Vehicles and 65 styles of Harness. 


ess Mig. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


BUY DIRECT FROM OUR FACTORY ~ 


Elkhart Buggies and Harness 


We are 


as to style, 


padded wing d ash anc 
plete, $67.60.As goo. das 











